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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
(Reported expressly for the Literary World.) 

A SEMI-ANNUAL meeting of the Society was 
opened on the afternoon of the 16th of Octo- 
ber, at eee in = of the Cor- 
respo' retary, was continued 
Shrug the y. 
Tue Preswent in the Chair: 

After the correspondence ef the Society had 
been read, Professor Beck, of Cambri in 


adopted for increasing the pecuniary re- 
sources of the Society, and that it had been 
attended with encouraging success. 
The Corresronpine Secretary, in behalf 
of a Committee on the Li 


were voted, and another from the ian, of 
all donations not yet acknowledged by the So- 
ciety in its Journal; and stated that the 
Library is now deposited in the Boston Athe- 
neum, under the charge of Charles Folsom, 


Corresponding Secretary then read a 
memorandum by Rev. W. M. Thomson, of 
Béirat, on the preparation by a Committee of 
the Society of a series of questions to be ad- 
dressed to missionaries and travellers in the 


markable structure and close i 


South Africa (the | 


That these reports shall be forwarded to a 
| pee heme bien they shall be A ong | 
compe ntlemen appointed to the | 
| task, and a pede. pen of pte sem hy be de- 
_ vised from a consideration of the whole. 
And that the resulting plan shall be referred 
back to the several missions concerned, for | 
| their action and sanction. 

This 3 has received the cordial approba- 
tion of Dr. James Adamson, of the South 
African College, a learned philologist, who has 
kindly promised his aid in furtherance of the 
object; and also of the editors of the Cape 
_of Good Hope Observer, which, with other 
| journals, will thus become useful organs of 
communication for the missionaries. 

The object of all these arrangements being, 
as happily expressed by the missionaries, 
simply to remove “ali possible friction” in the 
business of education, no extended argument 
was needed before the Society ; whereupon the 
following resolution was offered by Professor 
Gibbs, and adopted. 

Voted, That this Society have heard with 
interest the statement of a plan proposed by 
the American missionaries in Southern Africa 
for effecting an uniform orthography of the 
various languages in that part of the globe; 


y that they regard the objects to be attained by 


such plan, direct and indirect, as very important 
to the interests of literature and humanity ; 
and would express their earnest hope and wish 
that the measures proposed may be carried into 
full execution. 

Rev. W. Watker, Missionary in West 

Africa, expressed his gratification at the pro- 
_ posed undertaking, and bis confidence that his 
mission would concur in the plan of orthogra- 
phy that should be adopted. 

Prof. Gipzs also laid before the Society an 
Essay on the Dakota, or Sioux language, by 
Rev. T. S. Williamson, M.D., missionary 
among the Sioux. This communication gives 
the location of the Sioux, on the north of the 





sounds found in their language, and the written 
characters for representing them; 
alludes to the polysynthetie character of the 
language; etc. An attempt is made at the 





Led to eenenn a pene of th 
| verb in the modern Syriac, or Nestorian lan- 
guage, drawn up by himself. He deseribed it 
as having three active forms, or soqjegtions, 





the particle bet, or bed, to the aorists. heen 
closely resemble the Turkish tenses, wh 
have no doubt influenced their formation. 
The plural has no distinction of gender, as in 
the vul Arabic and Amharic; but it is re- 
markable that, in the singular, the masculine 
and feminine genders are distinguished, not 
only in the second and third persons, but also 
in the first —a distinction found in no other 
Shemitish language, ancient or modern. The 
eae endings, or sufformatives, are all 

hemitish, except that of the first person plural, 
ak, which is Turkish. A verbal noun, with 
lamad prefixed, answers as an infinitive; and 
with beth, as a gerund, or so-called present par- 
ticiple. The imperative is formed after that of 
the ancient verb. 

Rey. H. R. Hoistxerox, Missionary in Cey- 
lon, read a paper the object of which was to 
present to view one of the standard religious 
works of Southern India, the Siva-Gndna- 
Potham, and at the same time to exhibit the 
leading doctrines of the Saiva school, espe- 
cially those of the last or highest stage of reli- 
gious life. The topics referred to were the 
three eternal existences, God, Soul, and Mat- 
ter,—their natures, relations, and destiny. 
Deity was declared to be the efficient cause of 
the universe ; his Sakti, or female.energy, the 
instrumental cause; and Maya, elementary or 
archetypal matter, the material cause, e 
soul’s entanglement in its organisms, the 
method “of its deliverance, and its final rela- 
tion, as an individual being, to Deity, were 
briefly stated, with a glance at the arguments 
of the author. The Siva-Gnéna-Potham 
embodies the doctrinal portion of one of the 
twenty-eight Agamas, the only one known in 
| Tamil. It is one of the most sacred and 
revered works in the land, of the highest 
authority in the school to which it belongs. So 
far as the writer of the paper is informed, the 
contents of the work have been hitherto un- 
known to oriental scholars, in either the East 


;| or the West. 


Rey. W. Waker, Missionary in West Afri- 
ca, read a comparison of some features of the 
Mpongwe and Bakélé dialects. The Baké- 
lés, as well as the Mpongwes, are settled on 
the Gaboon and its tributaries. The former 
are the most numerous. They have appeared 
in this locality within the memory of the present 
generation. Another tribe, the Pangwes, have 
sxestscane the western coast within ten years. 

he Bakélé and Mpongwe dialects resemble 
each other in many sounds. Both abound in 
nasals, which, however, the Mpongwe has only 
in the incipient syllable, but the Bakélé, as 
well in the final as in the incipient. The e 
mology of both is nearly the same. The B 
kélé Pp nine declensions, while the Mpongwe 
has four; but the principles of declension in 
both are alike. Both have a particle used as 
a personal and relative pronoun. The Bakélé 
has only the radical and the causative conj 
tions, whereas the Mpongwe verb is infleeted 
‘in six or eight forms. Passive forms, which 
abound in Mpongwe, are almost entirely 
wanting in the Bakéle. * 

The Mpongwe, Bakélé, and Zulu are 
nearly sclntod 0 each other, and probably the 
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man who should thoroughly master the Pang- 
we, could travel from the Gaboon to Zanzibar 
or Port Natal, without any difficulty on the 
score of language, and without needing an 
interpreter. 

Rev. Dr. Poor, Missionary in Ceylon, read 
a brief sketch of the origin and progress, 
during the first twelve years, of the American 
Mission Seminary at Batticotta, in the province 
of Jaffna, on the island of Ceylon, principally 
with reference to a volume comprising the“ Plan 
of a College for Tamil and other youth,” and 
the fir~t four triennial reports of the Seminary, 
&c., presented to the Society by himself. 

Prof. C. Beck, of Cambridge, gave an ac- 
count of a work by T. Mommsen, published 
this year, on the South Italian Dialects, von- 
fining himself more particularly to those parts 
ef the book which treat of the different Italian 
alphabets, and their relation to one another, 
and to the old Greek alphabet; and of the 
Osean dialect, as illustrated by a series of in- 
scripiions, He observed, in regard to the 
former subject, that much light had been 
thrown on the relation of the Etruscan and 
Greek alphabets by late discoveries of some 
inscriptions, more especially at Bomerzo, Caere, 
and Colle. As to the portion of the book 
which treats of the Oscan dialect, he gave a 
short history of that dialect and of the people 
who spoke it (the Samnites), enumerated the 
inscriptions in that dialect, and gave a sketch 
of the grammar and vocabulary which Momm- 
sen hax constructed from the materials fur- 
nished by these inscriptions. Want of time 
prevented him from adverting to those portions 
of the book which treat of the Volscan and 
Sabellian inscriptions, both in native and Ro- 
man characters. 

Rev. W. H. Sreere, Missionary in Borneo. 
made an oral statement relative to some fea- 
tures of the language spoken by the Dyaks, 
inhabiting the interior of that island. ‘This 
language, though differing from the Malay in 
being rough and nasal, is as simple as that 
tongue, and decidedly more forcible. In its 
structure it very much resembles the Malay. 
Reference was made by Mr. STEELE to some 
Dyak vocabularivs collected by himself, which 


were published at Singapore, in the Journal of 


the Indian Archipelago. The tribes béaring the 
general name of Dyak are interesting in several 
of their sovial traits; and the almost total 
absence of theft stamps them a peculiar people 
among the heathen. In the course of his 
remarks, Mr. Steere took occasion to correct 
the common spelling of the Malayan name for 
“the man of the woods,” oura outang, 
which should be orang hutan. "t is Mr. 
Steere’s intention to communicate to the 
Society some further particulars respecting the 
pa and popular traits of these abori- 
nes. 

Rev. D, T. Sropparp, missionary in Persia, 
mide some remarks on a recent tour by Rev. 
Mr. Marsh from Mosul! to Oroomiah, by way 
of Ravandvoz. The following extract from a 
letter of Mr. Marsh wili be read with interest : 
“In the afternoon, July 11th, passed on, still 
ascending, and soon reiched the summit range 
that divides Turkey from Persia, Old Assyria 
from Me lia. Here, thousands of feet above the 
Tigris, and hundreds above the Lake of Oroo- 
miah, I turned a few steps aside, and ap- 
proached with veneration a column that 
reminds us of the mighty past. Mr. Perkins 
alludes to it in his journal; but as they took 
quite a different longer route from Orvo- 
miah to Ravandooz, owing to impassable snow 

two months earlier in the season, it was 
not the good fortune of his party to see it. 
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: The stone is not a true column, but an oval slab 
of dark granite, not unlike many an old temb- 
stone in a New England grave-yard. It ix not 
over ten or twelve feet high, including the 
destal. It is inseribed with the arrow- 
eaded characters of the remains at Koyunjik 
and Nimrood. While the storms of thousands 
of winters have swept by, and generations have 
passed away like autumn leaves, still it stands, 
a venerable memorial.” 

Prof. J. W. Grazs made some remarks on the 
question of the Unity of our Race, as affected 
by Language. 

The unity of the Indo-European race, so 

ealled, and their at from one family and 
| locality, may be considered as fully established. 
It rests upon the coincidences of the languages 
spoken by them, 

Some of these points of accordance are as 
follows : 

1. Resemblance in the personal, demonstra- 
tive, and interrogative pronouns, The resem- 
blance in the personal pronoun has been too 
often exhibited to need repetition ; so the use 
| of 2, th, or d, for the demonstrative element, 
and k, qu, or hw, for the interrogative element. 

2. Resemblances in verbal roots, and those, 
words of primary necessity; as s/a, ‘ to stand,’ 

da, ‘to give, and i, ‘to go” Five hundred 
| Sanskrit roots are said to be found in the Eu- 
ropean languages. 

3. Resemblances in the case-signs of nouns 
(the use of s to express the nominative in San- 
skrit, Lithuanian, Greek, Latin, Teutonic ; the 
use of m or n to express the accusative in 
nearly the same languages, &c.), und in the 
case-system generally. 

4. A general resemblance in what is usually 
called the conventional gender of nouns. 

5. Resemblance in the formation of the 
comparative and superlative degrees. 

6. Resemblance in the internal inflection 
of verbs, and the use of two original tenses. The 
forms of their regular verb cipi inGreek,if traced 
out in all their relations, would prove the cogna- 
| tion of these languages with each other. So m, 
the suffix of the first person, in Lat. sum, and 
Eng. am, if investigated in a similar way. 

Some, perhaps, would be better satisfied 
by the examination of a definite individual 
example. 

The Sanskrit kataras,‘ which of the two? 
is composed of three parts, viz. k, the interro- 
gative element: éar, indicative of preference,or a 
mark of the comparative degree ; and s, the sign 
of the nominative case. Now this word, com- 
pounded of the same three elements, and that in 
the sume order, denoting the same idea, and that 
one not at all likely to be borrowed, is found 
in all the leading families of the Indo-European 
stock of languages, as. Sans. kataras, Litisuan. 
ka'ras, Slavon. kotoryi, Gr. «érepes, Lat. ufer, 
Goth. hwathar, all auswering to Eng. whether. 
This is not all: each of these three elements 
connects the word kataras, or whether, with 
muliitudes of other words in each of these 








ioe 
connexion of the Shemitish languages 
with the Indo-European was, indeed, formerly 
assumed, rather than proved ; but ever since the 
connexion has been doubted or denied, plau- 
sible and substantial have n 
adduced in its favor, by writers both in this 
country and in This view is also 
favored by the fact that the ancient seat of the 
Shemits was nearly surrounded by the Indo- 
Europeans, and that the religious traditions of 
the two races have a remarkable coincidence. 
As the Indo-European race embrace a large 
portion of the human , and cover a large 





portion of the globe, if they speak one language 
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and sprang from one source and locality, a)q 
net from many, as plants may have done, thi, 
it would seem natural and philosephical jo 
believe that the ether pertions of mankind, j¢ 
they belong to the same genus homo, sprang 
from the same source and locality. We mig) 
rest here on the imperfection of our knowledge 
of the other races, so ealled; but there are 
some indications which it may be well to men. 
tion. 

With regard to the Mongolian race it ma 
be observed, that although their languages :» 
pear very different from the Indo-Ewrope:n, 
yet there may exist many important analogies 
not yet discovered ; that the religious life of 
the race has been formed by Buddhism from 
India ; and that their religious language is 4 
mere dialect of the Sanskrit. Who under 
these circumstances, would give them a dis. 
tinet — Besides, the line of demarcation 
is difficult to be made, the Turks, fer example, 
having claims both ways. 

As to the African race it may be observed, 
that within a very few years tlis whole coun. 
try was a terra incognita ; that already their lan- 
guages begin to arrange themselves in groups; 
that these languages exhibit qualities not be- 
fore suspected to exist; and that they already 
show a system of concord which vies with the 
Greek and Latin, and a system of conjugation 
which vies with the Shemitish. Besides, this 
race runs it.to the others by insensible gradations. 

As to the American race it may be observed, 
that a general similarity of structure has been 






found in their la 4 that ‘et languages 
begin to arran mselves in large groups, as 
radically poe, a ; that the possibility of 


America’s being settled from the old continent 
has been Jong established ; that detached points 
of resemblance, eranalogy, with the old conti- 
nent, have already been discovered ; and that 
no sufficient reason exists for holding to a dis- 
tinet origin of this rece. 

As to the Polynesian race it may be observ- 
ed, that there is a radical resemblance between 
their languages ; that the islands could easily 
have been settled from either continent; that 
their settlement from Asia has been generally 
addvocated ; and that no writer, se far as know), 
adveeates a distinct origin for the Polyne=ian 
race, either on historical or philological 
grounds. 

The conclusion to which we are led is this, that 


with regard to what is sufficiently known, viz. 
the Indo-Euro languages, the argument is 
altogether in favor of one source locality ; 


and in regard to what is comparatively unknown, 
our increasing knowledge is leading us in the 
n 


Dr. H. J. Anderson, in respect to his Report 
on the Geology of Palestine. That Report, 
which is understood to be in a state of forward- 


ness, light doubtless, a nee throw 

+ i craked feahigso- 

graphy of the Holy. Land, which hitherte has 
n very little eultivated. 
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printed as a Senate Document, but never 
otherwise published. The splendid route- 
map, construeted by Mr. Aulick from the ob- 
servations of Lieut. Dale and himself, would 
in like manner seem never te have been pub- 
lished ; at least, both the map and the Senate 
document have not been made accessible to 
the publie in general, and it is understood to be 
difficult to obtain copies. 

The most important later work on Palestine 
is that of Ritter, who, in his scientific march 
through Asia westward, has at length set foot 
upon the Holy Land. That portion of his la- 
bors which treats of Palestine is to consist of 
three volumes, being Parts XIV., XV., and 
XVI. of his work. The first of these 
(XIV.) comprises Sinai, and the desert as far 
as the borders of Palestine, including Arabia 
Petrea on the east, and was published in 
1848. The second volume (XV.) has just 
been published. It comprises the valley of the 
Jordan, with its lakes and tributaries, ineluding 
the slopes quite up to the water-shed on each 
side, and including also the higher plateau on 
the east of the Jordan. The third volume 
(XVL) is to contain Palestine on the west of 
the Jordan, Phenicia, and northern and eastern 
Syria. 

om the volume just published, Ritter has had 
access to various important sources of infor- 
mation not yet known to the public. The 
manuscripts of Seetzen are now in his hands ; 
and he has thus been able to give, for the first 
time, the routes of that 5 a gg traveller 
around the shores of the Sea. One re- 
sult is the probable identification of the site of 
the fortress Macherus, where, according to 
Josephus, John the Baptist was beheaded. In 
like manner, Ritter has had at command the 
manuscript journals of Mr. Schultz, late Prus- 
sian Consul at Jerusalem, from which he has 
drawn many important particulars. Indeed, 
the position of Ritter, as the leading geogra- 
pher of the age, and his unwearied assiduity 
and kindness, render it a pleasure and privi- 
lege to travellers, to communicate to him the 
results of their observations, long in advance 
of their own publications. 

It may here be said, perhaps not inappropri- 
ately, that, in enumerating the researches and 
travellers of the present century, Ritter pays a 
grateful tribute to American enterprise, and 
especially to the investigations of American 
missionaries, of which he makes great use. 
He gives a condensed account of the Expedi- 
tion under Lieut. Lynch, and of its labors; and 
on almost every page of the volume are found 
references to American authorities. He re- 
marks, that from the researches of the present 
century, there can be constructed a better and 
fuller account of Palestine, than from the 
observations of all the travellers of former 
centuries, 

The Correspoxping SecRETARY presented 


to the Society, on the part of the author, a Trea- 
tise on Arabic Versification, by Rev. C. V. A. 


Van Dyck, M.D., Missionary in Syria, and ex- 
the opinion that it would be found to 
a remarkably clear exposition of the subject, 
as treated by native authorities. 
_ In the absence of the President, Prof. Beck 
in the chair : 
The Corr. SecReTary ted, on the 
re oe ane om r, a comers. of the Hi 
0 uest of Persia by the Arabs, 
translated as Turkish fad oka of the 
Annals of oa 
e 


man Porte; also a translation of another ex- 
tract from the same work, by the same. 
The Secretary then read a paper on Chinese 


tenet Atanding of Gray. We cannot conceive in any 
, by John P. Brown, Esq., | d a 
YD cgetlon af the ae, Hie om 





Culture, or the causes which have made the|cences of Boyhood at “Eton College.” Miss 
Chinese what they are, by Rev. S. R. Brown, | Barrett, for such was her name at the time of 
of Rome, N. Y., late Missionary in China. | writing these papers (which at some conve- 
This paper will shortly be published. nient occasion we may, to advance the know- 
The Secretary afterwards made a few re-| ledge of English Literature in its best urport 
marks on the publications of Léwenstern, | and intelligence, take the liberty of cohusting 
Botta, and Rawlinson, relative to the Assyrian | together for our readers), a name which may 
cuneiform character. He spoke of homophones | still appropriately mark the productions of her 
as a distinguishing peculiarity of this charac- | earlier days, is not, therefore, to be arraigned 
ter, from which Lowenstern infers an Egyptian | by us for a casual expression, though we may 
origin for the orthographic system of the Assy- | thereby gain the opportunity of saying a few 
rians ; also, of its analogy with Shemitish writ- | words which oceur to us after our latest peru- 
ing in respect to the indifference whether | sal of the grand thoughts of the Poet Gray, 
vowels were written, or not. He also stated | and the touching incidents of his life in Profes- 
that the third variety of cuneiform character | sor Reed’s able edition and memoir. 
found at Persepolis, that on the monuments of | To clear the way of an objection which is 
Van, and that on the recently excavated monu-| often heard but still oftener felt in the eriti- 
ments on the site of Nineveh, are all found to | cism of the present day, it is an unfair habit 
be substantially identical ; and that Rawlinson | to depreciate the writers of the eighteenth 
had cnovereng proved that the language of | century. Theologians, politicians, philosophi- 
the inscriptions brought to light by Layard is | cal historians have done so much to give that 
Shemitish ; which was conjectured, by his pre- | era a bad name as a period of conventionalism, 
decessors in this field of research, with respect | trick, and hypocrisy, that we are in danger of 
to the language of other Assyrian cuneiform forgetting that men, actual, living, breathing 
inseriptions. He gave notice, in conclusion,| men, yet existed all that time, who, if not 
of his intention to bring up this subject, at a | always heroes, did their own work in some 
future meeting of the Society, in a more satis-| way, and managed to transmit somehow the 
factory manner. | ancient vigors of their race to new generations 
The members of the Society present were | who have strength enough to despise them. 
entertained, on the first evening of their being | Running backwards from the varied and 
together, at the house of Prof. Gibbs; and | romantic growth of the books of the nineteenth 
on the second evening, at the house of Pre | century, or coming downwards from the 
sident Woolsey. | strong individualities of the seventeenth, we 
= oe stumble in our headlong motion on these level 
REVIEWS. plains, where our pace is broken to a walk, 
—< and the loud echoes of the mountains to the 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF GRAY. | whisperings of the drawing-room. But as the 
The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray. With | mountains are nothing without men, so men 
Illustrations by C. W. Radcliffe. Edited, may elevate the college and the parlor. In 
with a Memoir, by Henry Reed, Professor | the one Gray lived and in the other Johnson 
of English Literature in the University of | talked. We fancy that their manhood would 
Pennsylvania, 8vo. Phila.: H.C. Baird. | not have discredited the age of Old Ben, or be 
Miss Barrett, in a rapid, brilliant review of | inadmissible among the Intelligences of our 
the English poets from the days of Chaucer, | own times. 
in which many things are as acutely as enthu-| Any general objection to Gray, that he lived 
siastically written of the old literature, when | in the eighteenth century, must disappear on a 
she pene Ba the less original men of the last! close study of the man and what he acted 
century thus couples together Gray and Aken- | in it. 
side—* And next, O most patient reader— |) Miss Barrett gives too much countenance, 
pressed to aconclusion and in a pairing humor, apparently (for we do not distrust her full 
we come to Gray and Akenside together, yes, judgment), to the idea very apt to be carelessly 
together! because if Gray had written a philo-| entertained in such cases, of the coldness and 
sophic poem, he would have written it like the | artificiality of Gray. As for the comparison 
: Rekaares of Imagination; and because | with Akenside, it is but a playful whim, for it 
Akenside would have written odes like Gray, | turns upon what Gray did not do, and upon 
if he could have commanded a rapture. Gray, | what Akenside would have done if he could. 
studious and sitting in the cold, learnt the | Now a heavy philosophical poem (we do not 
secret of a simulated and innocent fire (the | speak in disparagement of the “ Pleasures of 
Greek fire he might have called it), which | lmagination,” but merely in allusion to the 
burns beautifully to the eye, but never would rative failure of that composition), Gray 
have harmed M. Henault’s ruffles. Collins | could not have written, because his knowledge 
had twenty times the lyrie genius of Gray;| of his powers, his fastidiousness, were so in 
we feel his fire in our cheeks. But Gray, but | proportion to his genius that a break down of 
Akenside—both with a volition towards en-| that kind, with him, would have been impos- 
thusiasm—have an under-constitution of mest | sible. He commenced, to be sure, a certain 
scholastic coldness: ‘Si vis me flere, you | poem of a philosophical order, but relinquished 
must weep; but they only take out their|it for very opposite reasons to those which 
pocket-handkerchiefs.”" We take this passage, | governed Akenside. He could not be dull on 
not by means wishing to contend for a/ occasion! As he himself naively expresses it, 
moment with so profound and accomplished a | the poem, an interpretation in verse of Locke’s 
critic, a lady who has the very highest claims | Metaphysics, if he had gone on with it “ would 
to be upon any question of poetical ex- | lose its effeet for want of chiaro-oscuro ; for, to 
cellence, and whose own learning and genius | produce effect, it was absolutely necessary to 
certainly qualify her in Greek, sublimity,| have weak parts.” It would have been a suc- 
pathos, Gad 1 fervor, for a thoro under-| cession of animated brilliant odes—ballasted 
foot-notes from the Essay on the Human 
lack of knowledge or of feeling for | Understanding. Now, Akenside, on his side of 
the author of the Progress of Poetry in the | the comparison, did write odes, whole books of 
Seer of the “ Vision. “Cry of the} them, much about the Winter Solstice, to the 
Children” swallows up in its stern actuality,| Muse, on Love, Lyric Poetry, to Cheerfulness, 
the review, however truthful, of the Reminis-| to Sleep, &c.; and they are good enough for 




















us to wish there were more readers of them at 
the present day than there are. They are 
dignified, scholarlike, and ina vein of remarkable 
good sense; always on the verge of saying 
something great in a great way, but never say- 
ing it, coin is respectable, the currency is 
large, but the ore is copper. ory stamped his 
coin with a head of bolder relief and stronger 
profile, and the metal is gold. So, Mark 
Akenside, pass quickly again into the “ oscuro” 
of the old poetical collections, and let Thomas 
Gray stand forth in the sunshine. 

How far was Gray’s fire “ simulated ?” How 
is it as to his getting up “a rapture,” as M. 
Henault got up the ruffles alluded to? To 
answer this we must look a little into his life 
—as the foundation, in our view, of all true 

tic understanding. Tell us how a man 
ved, and we ask no grammarian to interpret 
his writings. Was Gray a “ simulated” man? 
Professor Ried helps us to the readiest inter- 
pretation of his histury. The memoir prefixed 
to the new edition of the poet, is the work of 
a man of reflection and a scholar, who knows 
the living worth of poets. He tells us of the 
foundation of Gray's character in the suffer- 
trials, perseverance, and ultimate triumph 
of his mother, whose industry and virtue 
and strong-minded independence literally con- 
uered, from adverse fate, and the most 
Gacunien of all hourly felt domestic griev- 
ances, the education which was to give her son 
a name in every country. Gray’s father was a 
weak, profligate husband, with a rapid tendency 
for himself and all about him to miserable bank- 
raptey and family extinction. The chances of 
receiving the author of “ The Bard” from him 
were of the smallest. The mother resisted 
this tremendous law of family gravitation. 
Her energy, preserving the honest gains of a 
small business, which she conducted and sup- 
ported by the strong aid of the law, continued 
th’s impulse to her son, by providing him a 
learned education; and he thenceforward re- 
volved steadily in the maternal orbit. 

Here were light and shade for the growth of 
aman at the outset. Gray grew up at Eton 
a sensiiive, feeling youth, with the shadow 
which darkened his home in the distance. But 
books, as Gray studied them, lift a man above 
many cares—to study was added foreign travel 
with his schoolmate Walpole, the son of the 
Prime Minister. Though Gray may have been 
more or less of a dependant in this rela’ion, it 
had state dignity to gild it. He parted on the 
score of independence, however, and takes u 
his residence at Cambridge. There his friend- 
ships are few and his studies many. He be- 
comes a writer, and how! We confess we 
cannot see anything foreed or “simulated” in 
the products of his mind. His writings are 
the inevitable growth of his powers—the ma- 
tured calm harvest of experience. You can- 
not simulate eloquence or a song. They must 
be in the heart. Commentators have traced 
his lines to books, and overshadowed the text 
with references from the classics; but there is 
another commentary which might be made, 
which your avnotators are generally oblivious 
of—the quotation from actual experience. Did 
Gray utter his own feelings, or the words 
merely of ancient classic poets? Let the ode 
on Eton College answer with its history in 
every line, its sure know of the past, its 
as sure presentiments of his own future ;* the 
tender melancholy of the lines to Spring, to 
Contemplation’s Sober Eye; the adum 





* Gray died of a p»inful disease, the git. Do we 
amt reed, as in similar pictures by Swift his own antiri- 
= in the two feeling conciuding stanzas of this ode ? 

the personal touches us! 
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tion of his early lesson at home in the Hymn 
to Adversity, the step-nurse of virtue— 
Thy Hw) lore 
With patience many a year bore : 

the Progress of Poesy, whieh could only have 
been the song of a poet. Does not Gray’s 
nature shine forth spontaneously in every syl- 
lable of his letters ? 

It is a common mistake to associate the 
natural in character with the rude or imperfect, 
as if what is negligently or carelessly done 
were the truest—as if a man must be a clown 
to be genuine; or a sincere writer utter his 
thoughis only in rickety spasms or corrupted 
grammar. Gray wasa finished classical writer, 
whose soul was full of Grecian melodies, and 
whose pen was familiar with Attic grace, 
therefore he was simulated! Was there ever 
a balder non sequitur? Gray was learned and 
fastidious, therefore he was cold. Yet absurd 
as this proposiiion appears, nakedly stated, it 
is one of the most common tricks of deprecia- 
tion by small minds, We have known it to 
be applied to Bryant by slovenly witlings, who 
have kindled their rubbish heap of straw into 
. momentary blaze by fire stolen from his 
altar. 

We have made no appeal through the Elegy. 
That is a popular argument xo strong that it 
should be nimously waived in arguin 
the claims of Gray. We presume no hundre 
men could be collected together, where the 
English language is spoken, among whom one 
per cent. could be found of denying criticism 
touching this fire of Gray. Every line is 
steeped in the music of Gray’s sensuous na- 
ture. His learning is there, his feeling of his- 
tory, his sense of nature, bis unfulfilled ambi- 
tion, the very witchery of soul and passion, in 
echoes which cling to every fibre of our being— 
and over all is diffused the tenderness of the 
Mother. A soft autumnal melancholy por 
around us as we read the moral over Earth’s 
greatest, wisest, best, summed up in the record 
of the village race. Here. we are all of kin. 
Every language reflects the sentiment, every 
successive generation goes down to those 
“rude forefathers” witnessing the same toils, 
hopes, and little pleasures, parting from earth 
with the same trembling resignation. 





SHAKSPEARE IN AMERICA, 
Biographical Essays. By Thomas De Quincey. 
ston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

Jupeine by external indications, an observer 
would pronounce that literature was in an ad- 
vanced stage throughout the United States; 
that intellectual culture was in full bloom; 
that Shakspeare was the god of American idol- 
atry. We have the plays of Shakspeare every 
night in seores of theatres in city and country, 
packet ships, halls, hotels, steamboats, sailing, 
steaming, constantly opening and taking their 
drinks and dinners in the name of Shakspeare ; 
and not long ago we had at a public anniver- 
sury a veteran actor delivering an unmea- 
sured eulogy on the great dramatic poet, which 
was received with boundless enthusiasm by a 
company of one or two hundred members of the 

press and other representatives of public o 
nion. From all which constant and constantly- 
renewed indivations (to say . of per- 
tually published and illustratea editions of 
is works), what can we infer but that Shak- 
speare is the intellectual all-in-all of the Arme- 
rican people? There cannot be a greater 
mistake, a more com ive delusion in the 
world. Shak 


taking all his writings together he is one of 





reality: so much so, that we 
make a statement with abundant proofs, that if 


his chief writings were to-day f 
Poren stent wee 
actors managers, th 
public, and thrown te the degs by the fe 
of the The faeulty to whieh Shak- 
speare ch appeals in all his writings, the 


imagination, is at the lowest point of de. 
celopmnent and cultivation, as is eharly shown 
in the character of such productions as are 
really popular among us: works written and 
constructed on an entirely different iple— 
and which would not be popular if Shakspeare 
had really taken hold of and possessed the 
popular regard, All our poets, all our prose 
writers, our preachers, our essayists, our dra- 
matists, with scarcely an exception, address 
the public in a style of conception and ilustra- 
tion as foreign to the Shakspearian treatment, 
as if Shakspeare had never existed. “The 
vice of to-day,” as is justly stated by Mr. 
William Landor, in a recent essay in one of 

ar magazines, in one of the able 
critical essays which have appeared in this 
country—* the vice of the art of this day 
—literary and pictorial, poetical and prose 
--authors and readers alike—consists in 


the excess of favey and the deficiéncy of 
tmagination. e, therefore, our public, 


judging by merely external indications, is at 
the very height of culture—it requires to be 
addressed like a community at the very be- 
ginning and in the rudiments of its intel- 
ectual training. The story must be told 
as to children; every circumstance made out 
and presented with a literal fidelity; instead 
of having it suggested that “the flask is red 
with wine,” we must be informed that there is 
“just one pint and a half in that bottle 
there upon that table, which you see stand- 
ing in the middle of the stage.” Everything 
must be realized to the eye—and, in our pub- 
lic amusements, we conduct ourselves as if 
the soul had gone a visiting and left the 
house in charge of the senses. This explains 
the secret of the predominance and success of 
music and the ballet. We want to see snd 
hear everything. Our amusements must be 
served up to us in solid “chunks”—and we 
attend theatres and concert-rooms, as we do 
the publie ordinaries, to “ bolt” the greatest 
amount of animal food in the shortest space of 
time. Of this we have a capital and favor- 
able illustration—in the unvarying patronage 
of the Ravels, in pantomime, and the black-fea- 
tured minstrelsy of Christy. As a parallel 
illustration we may mention that the plates 
of a book by the most tee author of the 
day, “ The Pictures from Italy, by Charles Dick- 


ens,” in which that writer had ed from 
his customary literal and painstaking minute- 
ness of description and detai trusted 
somewhat to the of his readers— 


were sold the other dey tor twenty-five dollars, 
the work having fallen stillborn from the 
press. As it is, with all the weight of tradition 
and an overwhelming renown, Shakspeare, 
without the accessories of scenery, costume, and 
the tumult of rei stage-scenes and pas- 
sages, if he presen himself, simply in his 
character of a poet, would be ly more 
known or among us than Milton.* 





* “ We sometimes have fancied that the amiable Ameri- 
ean, from over intimate knowledge and love cf his subject, 
has become impregnated with and mone 


speare is not popular in America: Rabat 





table 
the least popular English in fact he is 
but imperfectly cninsoek ae is rather a Fee 
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en in the theatre itself have our Ameri- 

a pe mosh any distinct feeling or con- 
sciousness of a between Shakspeare 
and Bulwer: Macbeth and the Lady of Lyons: 
do they distinguish the oue from othgr in 
e ion, poetical power, construction ! 
Is not Mr. Claude Melnotte quite as important 
a person to them as the Thane of Ca or who 
has seen the weird women? And are they not 
uite as seriously affeeted by the Lake of 
San with its alabaster lamps, etc., as by the 
sere and yellow leaf into which the ruined 
King has fallen? Do they observe as between 
the dialogue of the two play-writers any such 
advantage in Shakspeare’s behalf as Mr. De 
Quincey points out in the following pissage :— 
“ Among the many defects and infirmities of 
the French and ef the Italian drama, indeed, 
we may say of the Greek, the dialogue pro- 
ceeds always by independent speeches, reply- 
ing indeed to each other, but never modified in 
iis several openings by the momentary effect of 
its several terminal forms immediately pre- 
ceding. Now, in Shakspeare, who first set an 
example of that most important innovation, in 
all his impassioned dialogues, each reply or re- 
joinder seems the mere rebound of the previous 
speech. Every form of natural interruption, 
breaking through the restraints of ceremony 
under the impulses of tempestuous passion ; 
every form of hasty interroyative, ardent reite- 
ration when a question has been evaded; 
every form of seoraful repetition of the hostile 
words; every impatient continuation of the 
hostile statement; in short, all modes and 
formule by which anger, hurry, fretfulness, 





scorn, impatience, or excitement under any 
movement whatever, can disturb or modify or 
dislocate the formal bookish style of com- | 
mencement,—these are as rife in Shakspeare’s | 
dialogue as in life itself; and how mueh viva- 
city, how profound a verisimilitude, they add to 
the scenic effect as an imitation of human pas- 
sion and real life, we need notsay, A volume 
might be written illustrating the vast varie- 
ties of Shakspeare’s art and power in this 
one field of improvement; another volume 
might be dedicated to the exposure of the life- 
less and unnatural result from the opposite | 
prow in the foreign pen iy of France and 
taly. And we may truly say, that were | 
Shakspeare distinguished from them by this 
single feature of natureand propriety, he would 
on that aecount alone have merited a great im- 
mortality.” ' 
We are in a formative state, and have not 
- reached the appreciation of such rficeties. 
Aisa cles prineipl a 
n ing mechani iples to intel- 
Lesthal aa 4 we labor in gps Si error : 
we can seize on the locomotive, the plough, 
the forms of architecture, and the patents of 
science, at whatever point of improvement or 


perfecion they may have arrived. By stretch- 
ing forth the hank wo can make these ours: 
but whenever we try the analogous experiment 


in the provinee of the intellect, we find that it 
is only the frame of the picture, the binding and 
paper of of which we have become 
poems. e must acquire that property 

y a slower process, and a longer culture: 
we most A ve up to it from the very root in 
the ground: we must creep before we can 
walk: we must learn our A BC before we 
an undertake to read the Scripture. In the | 
calle ian nes eremtent emanpiont ha simntenaee 


calls for, is nothing more than a demand for the lmagina 
tion. He adds immediately, in reference to this American 








pecatinay 3 * Young in literary race, and timid, per 
Ps, from position, they y 
Venture to trom the dignified propriety of the 
Pe and preter instructing to 
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vainglorious self-reliance of a young country, 
we may fancy ourselves, off-hand, “up” to 
anything—but we should know, now, instruct- 
ed by the bitter impression we have made and 
are making, both at home and abroad—that, in 
this career, we must work out our own salva- 
tion—do our own thinking for ourselves, and 
not be perpetually calling out to Hercules, 
Shakspeare, Homer, Virgil, to do it for us. 
We can only grow intellectually by that which 
we are able to assimilate to our manners, 
customs, experiences, and habits of thought. 
We cannot as yet quite digest Shakspeare— 
he is rather too much for us: so we must 
needs dixport for awhile on “ Mose ;” 
while other nations run before, and command 
the ropes, we must be content to take “de but 
of the machine.” It is a comfort, however, to 
believe that a class is s‘eadily forming, segre- 
gating itself from the mass, who think for 
themselves; who are not afraid to beard the 
bully custom; and to determine for themselves 
what is of real worth in matters of art. Politi- 
cally independent, there is no country in the 
world more servile and obsequious to dictation 
in questions of literary excellence than our own. 
No man can keep a reckoning of the stupid 
plays, poems, novels, which have year afier year 

2en crammed down our maw, without allow- 
ing us a moment’s consideration of their qua- 
lity or merit. When we have once learned to 
use our own wits in separating good books 
from bad, without reference to preseription, 
fashion, or foreign endorsement, as we do in 
the purchase of cheese and cotton, there will 
be a hope that Shakspeare may become some- 
thing more than a mere name in America; the 
day of rhetoricians and literal mediocrity 
may pass away; and that to employ the noble 
faculty of imagination—the greatest giit of 
God to man —will be no Ciscredit or barrier 
between an American author and his country- 
men: which day heaven send soon! 





Jamaica in 1850; or, the Effects of Sixteen 
Years of Freedom ona Slave Colony. By 
John Bigelow. Putnam. 


Tae author of this work is, with Mr. Bryant 
the poet, an editor of the N. Y. Evening Post, 
a manful exponent of democratic doctrine. 
With all allowance for the championship that 
comes of course from its partisan relations, no 
one will deny that the Evening Post has met 
the great political and social questions of the 
day with courage. Constitutional and legal 
reform, free soil and free trade, are articles of 
its belief; and have been supported, not merely 
with dogmatism, but with the earnestness and 
constancy of true believers. In the shock of 
opposing opinions aud interests, and in the 
logieal w that have come from these 
much vexed questions, Mr. Bigelow is sup- 
posed to have borne no humble part. From 


ice here, developi meena and sharpen- 
ing skill, we are pre to look for a vigdrous 
and effective tussle with the “ Jamaica Ques- 


tion”—a question whieh is no more nor no less 
than the slave question. A book on “ Jamaica 
in 1850,” with iis exposition of the political and 
seeial state of the island, involving necessarily 
the subject of siavery, seems eminently to be 
a book that eught to be written by an Ameri- 
can author and read by American readers. 

Mr. Bigelow, one frosty day in January, 
hastens away in the Chagres steamer, at the 
rate of 250 miles a day, from the latitude of 
frost and top coats, to sun himself in the tro- 

heat of Jamaica. In two days from New 
ork the pitch bubbled out from the deck 
seams er the hot sun, the close warm 


“flannel was eschewed for the loose breezy 


linen, and in six days, with the sleigh-bells of 
Broadway yet ringing in his ears, the author is 
in the harbor of Kingston, with his eyes upon 
palm, orange, and cocoa-nut trees, and luscious 
stores of tropical fruit. The thermometer in 
the meanwhile was mounting up to fever heat. 

Kingston, where our author lands, is just 
now very much down at the heel and out at 
the elbows: the houses in ruins, the people (of 
whom the negro is the general rule, and the 
white man the exception) in rags, and its un- 
paved dusty streets filled with a population of 
negro beggars. The stranger is to mer every- 
where by these beggars of Kingston,—he is 
followed in the streets—tracked to his hotel, 
where they throng about the door and peer in 
the windows, and even find their way to his 
dinner table, where the turtle soup for which 
Kingston is famed, has to be swallowed to the 
music of their sad wailings, certainly no im- 
provement to the flavor of turtle. Many of 
these beggars, equally troublesome and impor- 
tunate with the others, beg under the plea of 
trade, and swarm about the stranger-visitor in 
crowds, each negro carrying some insignificant 
ariicle for sale, as if the miscellaneous stock of 
some peddler had been distributed among 
them. One has half a dozen shaving brushes, 
one a couple of calico shiris, another some 
scattered cedar penci!s, and so on through all 
the varieties of small wares, varied with an 
occasional parrot, a bright colored shade, a 
banch of bananas, a monkey, a brace of “ Suple 
Jack,”—a species of vine, sticks, and other 
tropical varieties. 

The late visitor to Jamaica wil] not fail to 
have his sympathies wrung, and to feel that a 
sad rebuke is given to English policy by the 
pathetic scenes presented by the Coolies, those 
exiled Orientals, picturesque even in misery, 
whose manly form, female beauty, and grice- 
ful childhood, make up a group of-— 
beggars. Mr. Bigelow meets them on his first 
arrival, which gives him occasion for the fol- 
lowing picturesque description :-— 





“Thore that I saw were wandering about the 
streets, dressed rather tastefully, but always mean- 
ly, and usually carrying over their shoulder a sort 
of chiffonier’s sack, in which they threw whatever 
refuse staff they found in the streets or received as 
charity. Their figures are generally superb; and 
their eastern costume, to which they adhere as far 
as their poverty will permit of any clothing, sets off 
their lithe and graceful forms to great advantage. 
Their faces are almost uniformly of the finest clas- 
sic mould, and illuminated by pairs of those dark 
swimming and propitiatory eyes, which exhaust the 
language of tenderness and passion at a glunce. 

* But they are the most inveterate mendicants 
on the island. It is said that those breaght from 
the interior of India are faithful and efficient work- 
men, while those from Calcutta and its vicinity are 
good for nothing. Those that were prowli 
about the streets of Spanishtown and Hingston; | 
presume, were of the latter class, for there is not a 
planter on the island, it is said, from whom it 
would be more difficult to get any work than from 
one of these. They subsist by begging altogether. 
They are not vicious, nor intemperate, nor trouble- 
some particularly, except as beggars. In that 
calling they have a pertinacity before which a 
northern mendicant would grow pale. ‘They will 
not be denied. They will stand perfectly still and 
look through a window from the street for a quar- 
ter of an hour, if not driven away, with their 
imploring eyes fixed upon you, like a stricken 
deer, without saying a word, or moving a musele, 
They act as if it were no disgrace for them to beg, 
as if the least indemnification which they are enti- 
tled to expect, for the outrage perpetrated upon 
them in bringing them from their distant homes to 
this strange island, is a daily ly of their fow 





and cheap necessities, as they for them. 





“ I confess that their begging 

my mind the impression produced by ordinary 
mendicancy. They do not look as if they ought to 
work. I never saw one smile, and though they 
showed no positive suffering, I never saw one look 
happy. Each face seemed to be constantly telling 
the unhappy story of their woes, and like frag- 
ments of a broken mirror, each reflecting in all its 
hateful proportions the national outrage of which 
they are the victims.” 


The island of Jamaica, with a soil of inex- 
haustible richness, once productive beyond 
example, is now prostrate aud beggared. The 
ownership of a Jamaica plantation once bring- 
ing returns of unnumbered hogsheads of sugar 
and boundless puncheons of rum, and conse- 
quent wealth (under England’s protective 
tariff), that sustained the luxury of a Beckford 
the royal magnificence of a Duke of Bucking- 
ham, now brings with it but short returns, 
bankruptcy, and beggary. 

By a statistical statement presented by Mr. 
Bigelow, “ it appears that during the last three 
years the island has exported less than half the 
sugar, rum, or ginger; jess than one third the 
coffee ; less than one tenth the molasses; and 
nearly two millions of pounds less of pimento 
than during the three years which preceded the 
Emancipation Act.” It also appears that es- 
tates of over one thousand acres, that once 
sold for 90,000 dollars, have been sold subse- 
quently for 5,000 dollars; and that others 
which once cost 100,000 dollars, have been 
offered for one twentieth of this amount, and 
finding no purchaser, have been entirely aban- 
doned. Here are prostration and poverty, the 
eauses of and eure for which form the “Ja- 
maica Question,” which takes its place in 
England by the side of the Irish question, and 
equally puzzles the ingenuity of English states- 
manship. Mr. Bigelow, with reflected light 
from the clearing up of similar questions at 
home, has attempted the involved intricacies 
of the Jamaica question. 

The abolition of slavery in 1834, the inade- 
quate compensation paid to the slave owners, 
and the repeal of the protective duties on 
British Colonial sugar, are the main causes to 
which the ruin of Jamaica is ordinarily attribut- 
ed. Mr. Bigelow seeks to refute this opinion,and 
offers a new set of causes, sustained by an able 
argument, and set off by illustrations drawn 
from personal observation. These causes are 
thus stated by the author :— 


«“ First.—The degradation of labor, in conse- 
quence of the yet comparatively recent existence of 
negro slavery, by which the white population are 
excluded from almost every department of pro- 
ductive industry, and a tone of public opinion is 
begotten, calculated to discourage rather than to 
promote industry among the people of color. 

“ Second.—Nine tenths of the improved land 
was owned by absentees,—which implies unskiiful 
tillage ; an extra expense, on an average, of three 
thousand dollars a year to each estate, for attor- 
neys, agents, and overseers ; great improvidence in 
the management of the properties, and few or no 
labor- saving improvements. 

“ Third.—The estates under culture were all 
mortgaged for more than they were worth when 
the emancipation bill passed. That measure in- 
creased the embarrassments of the residents, made 
them the easy prey of their non-resident creditors, 
and left them without means or capital to conduct 
the cultivation of the land with profit, or even 
with economy. 

“ Fourth.—The magnitude of the estates, and the 
principles upon which they have been cultivated, 
prevent the free circulation of real property, tend 
to accumulate the land in the hands of a few, to 
exterminate the middle classes of men with little or 
no capital, and to beget a constant and unnatural 
antagoniam between capital and labor. 





| 


« These 
conducted Jamaica to inevitable ruin, had the 
tariff laws never been altered nor the slaves been 
set at liberty.” 


It seems to us that this question of Jamaica 
is made too much a rum and sugar question, 
too much an English Government question, 
too much a question in reference to landed 
proprietors, and too much a question beari 
solely upon the interest of the whites. It 
seems quite pertinent to inquire how the blacks 
are affected, who form the great majority of the 
inhabitants of the isl of Jamaica, there 
being only 16,000 whites to 384,000 blacks. 
The Emancipation Act was no government 
measure, but was forced upon the Government 
by the British people, who, in their chivalrous 
benevolence, gave a hundred millions of dol- 
lars to the beggared planter, while they pro- 
claimed the inherent right to personal freedom. 
In this act, the right and supposed good of the 
blacks were considered. The right has been 
secured, and we are not sure but that the sup- 
posed good also. The moral and physical 
condition of the blacks is certainly not worse 
than it was under slavery. They ate and 
drank then, labored hard, but got in return a 
bare subsistence, enough merely to sustain 
animal existence. They eat and drink now, 
and do not labor hard, and get the same. The 
surplus production of overworked labor was 
enriching my Lord of Buckingham. But Mr. 
Bigelow tells us of fashionable colored ladies 
and gentlemen dining with his Excellency the 
Governor of Jamaica, a cousin of Earl Grey ; 
of colored barristers skilled in the law, of 
colored legislators, of colored magistrates, of 
dark gentlemen of high scientific and literary 
attainments, and even of editors unequivocally 
brown. These facts must be taken into con- 
sideration in the estimate of the effects of the 
Emancipation Act. 

But beneficence, in this age of competition, to 
an inferior race, is, we fear, a vain question. 
Mr. Bigelow considers the lack of white labor, 
from old prejudices, one of the evils; but 
white labor, supposing it to produce sugar, 
would have less regard for the Negro. He 
must go by the board. 

We have read Mr. Bigelow’s book with 
much interest. He has in the descriptive parts 
gros a truthful picture, which we can confirm 

personal observation. He has sustained 
with practical skill an able argument on the 
social and political questions suggested by his 
visit. He has collected many valuable statis- 
tics and facts bearing on the social and political 
condition, manufacturing and productive re- 
sources of Jamaica ; and, moreover, his singu- 
larly clear good English style has given great 
neatness and effect to all his statements. 


a Fathers of Fee or, an Account of 

the Origin and Practice of Mon 

Heathen Nations; its 4 ; es the 
Church, and some Wonderful Siories of the 
Fathers concerning the Primitive Monks and 
Hermits. By Henry Ruffner. 2 volumes. 
Baker & Seribner. 


To a deep-thinking man Asceticism is not the 
marvel it appears to the gay and thoughtless of 
the world. In the quiet of night or the self- 
communing solitary walk, he has sounded the 
depths of his heart, and seen its wickedness. 
Happy beyond most if Jed to these reflections 
a ra their importance to his inner oad 
py if disappointment or sorrow, topplin 
orn hopes as schemes, have not becught 
them on. Such a man, if delivered by prayer 
and repentance from the sorrowful state of 
self-reproach, from that terrible feeling that his 





tion of his own selfishness, and that his life 
fabric is tottering down, and its parts crumbling 
in his grasp, can appreciate the feeling which 
- ee Bs atm afl oe the deserts of 

t, the pi living tomb of 
is Prepe: , ob . 


Could any of us, even the most serene of 
manner and placid of temperament, bring him- 
self to believe that bodily penance, seourgings, 
fustings, hair shirt or iron collar, would avail to 
free him from sin, drive out the promptings of 
the devil, he or she would not scruple to 
leave alt that was dearand tender, and consent 
to these immolations. Can we then wonder 
that men of ardent or desponding tempera- 
ments who so believed, so did? 

At the present day it is needless, in a Pro- 
testant community, to expatiate on the folly of 
such a course. It is much more needful for us 
to guard against indiscriminate condemnation 
of it. We are severe towards those sinners 
whose sins we have no hankering after. 

On the other hand we have to guard agains? 
an admiration of Monasticism from its romantic 
fascinations, and it is for scholars especially to 
be on their guard. We read of the quiet reli- 

ious communities of monks throughout 
urope, when Europe was in a semi-savage 
condition, of their peaceful lives when war 
was the common pursuit of neble and villain, 
of their lives devoted to literature when kings 
could not read and write, of their preservation 
of classic Literature when the monuments of 
classic Art were wantonly d led in the re- 
eae sieges of her Imperial Rome by the 
nds of infuriate soldiery, or the cupidity of 
private individuals. This has its attractions, al} 
must allow; and to these are added the strong 
claims of misfortune. Who can read of the 
despoiled abbeys of England, who ean see 
their glorious but melancholy ruins, without 
eye and ear of sympathy ? 

Authors of Jate have, perhaps, dwelt too ex- 
clusively on this oe side of the picture. 
We must remember the rivalries of these in- 
stitutions, their mutual hatreds quaintly com- 
memorated in many an out of the way carving 
of old cathedrals—their stern re of the 
natural impulses of our nature, and the too 
well authenticated instances of gross license 
which were the inevitable consequence of this 
repression. 

The present author has none of these sym- 
pathies. He takes throughout the common- 
sense nineteenth century view of the matter. 

Mr. Ruffner’s object is to show that Mo- 
nasticism, so far from being a uct of Chris- 
tianity, was of much earlier origin, and engraft- 
ed upon it by the influence of the countries in 
which it prevailed. He finds its earliest trace 
in Hindostan, fifteen hundred years before the 
Christianera. From thence it spread to Japan, 
China, and the whole of Asia, takin root 


everywhere, and manifesting itse oo A in 
prekel the same forms as in Christianized 

urope,—so that the Jesuit missionaries, on 
visiting these coun were utterly confound- 
ed at finding so close a counterpart of their 
own and openly avowed the simi- 
larity by g it asa parody of Christiani- 

, the especial work of the Devil to thwart 

eir own proceedings. 

Mr. Ruffner runs the parallel very closely 
between Christian and Heathen monasticism, 
showing that the monks of both classes re- 
tired to solitudes, Drege flagellation, self- 
torture, contempt of their bodies, avoidance of 
sexual egg te ey: they lived — alms, 
re to w in ev ie way 
coll the instinets of the natoral: faculties 
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which God had given them to use, and which 
they as much abused by contempt and absti- 
nence, a8 they would have done by excessive 
gratification. These statements are in ail 
eases drawn from the devotional books of the 

ple, their historians, or the narratives of 
travellers, They are very curious, and often 


amusing. 

About two — of the io oe one 
with specimens of the legen ives of vari- 
ous Saints of the Tomi colecder, translated 
from the writings of the Fathers, and the col- 
lec:ions of such biographies current, and highly 
popular in the Middle Ages. They are in- 
teresting, often poetical, and of touching in- 
terest in themselves, and valuable, not only as 
a curious chapter in the history of human 
mind, but from the impress they have left on 
Art. This is a subject on which the author 
does not touch, and it is not perhaps directly 
connected with the subject; still, it is interest- 
ing to remember that it was in the illustration 
of these very incidents, that the great painters, 
the Old Masters, mostly spent their days, and 
that mediaeval church decoration, whether in 
painting, seulptures, or glass staining, was 
equally engrossed by the same themes. 


Household Surgery ; or, Hin's on Emergencies. 
By John F. South. Phila.: Henry Carey 
Buird, successor to E. L. Carey. 

So many so-called Medical and Surgieal Works 
for the people, though really intended for 
advertisements for quacks, have recently issued 
from the press, that there is danger lest a truly 
valuable book may be included in the general 
anathema which these works deserve, and be 
cast aside with disgust. This little volume 
was written by one of the surgeons in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital in London, and is a work 
of standard merit. It is not intended to super- 
sede the educated surgeon, but merely to give 
such instructions as may be communicated in 
a te ba and which can be conveyed in 
popular . Accordingly, it is not writ- 
tenin a high-flown style, filled with words of 
learned length and thundering sound, but 
easily, freely, and even occasionally humor- 
ously. The celebrated Dr. Abernethy, as 
usual, has to stand sponsor for most of the 
jokes that are cracked. 

The instruciion which is given is of peculiar 
value to emigrants and those residing at a dis- 
tance from a physician, to hunters and others 
subject to accidents when away from assist- 
ance, 

There are some other topics touched upon, 
besides those included under the head of 
“Eme ies.” Among these may be €nu- 
merated an article on Ventilation. This, with 
the article entitled “ Stifling by Carbonic Acid 
Gas,” we particularly refer to all those who 
intend visiting Tripler Hall. It is really as- 
tonishing that at this day so a blunder 
could have been committed as that by the 
architect of this otherwise beautiful building. 
This is not what our author calls “ things in 
the eye,” but a fact which will require imme- 
diate alteration. 

: Chapters on sprains, broken bones and other 

Plas 2 — from leech bites, b ieriee 

rom animals and serpents, li- 

cation of ban Pocltben, rou this 

work a useful addition to a family library. 


The New Orleans Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal. ember. Edited by A. Hester, 

M.D. Weld & Co. 

Tars bi-monthly has just recovered from the 

effects of a disastrous fire, which consumed an 

entire number; but it comes to us still fresh 











and vigorous, and we congr.tulate the editor | 
on the bright face with which he appears afier | 
this calamity. The orginal ariicles in this | 
number are well writien, and the reviews of 
new books careful. The selections from 
various works show that this jourual is not 
intended for a local circulation, but that, 
wherever disease is, there is its mission. From 
its “ City Medical Intelligence,” we learn that 
* the late legislature (of Louisiana)appropriated 
$25,000 for the purchase of an anatomical mu- 
seum, chemical apparatus, specimens of Materia 
Mediva, &c., for the mediesl depariment of the 
University. Professors Conas and Wedder- 
burn sailed for Europe last June to inspect the 
museums abroad. and purchase as they may 
think fitting. When will N. Y. State imitate her 
southern sister? We like such “ peculiar 
instiiutions.” 





Adelaide Lyndsay. A Novel. By Mrs. Marsh. 


Harpers. 
Petticoat Government. A Novel. By Mrs. 


Trollope. Harpers. 


We were under the influence of “ Petticoat 
Government” an entire evening; and the con- 
sequence was, that our eyes, the following 
morning, looked as thoroughly red as if they 
had been veritably “ hen-pecked.” 

American readers, under favor of this last 
production of Mrs. Trollope, can afford to be 
magnanimous towards their gquondam abuser ; 
for this “ petticoat” novel is humorous, satiri- 
cal, and graceful in style. 

The heroine is an heiress and ward in chan- 
cery, superintended by two nondescript aunts, 
who both have their designs upon the “ guar- 
dian allowance,” and hold “ the Lord Chancel- 
lor? in most ludicrous estimation. She is, 
furthermore, a Lady Japhet in search of an 
Aunt, whom she finds with a cousin—an ar- 
\ist—in poverty, and suitably relieves. She is 
in love with an aristocratic young sprig, whose 
family abhor the idea of her vulgar relations. 
With a true heart she refuses to sacrifice her 
relations at the altar of aristocratic vanity ; the 
lover is shelved by a series of manceuvres got 
up by his mother; and she finally bestows 
her beauty and fortune on the artist cousin. 

“ Adelaide Lyndsay,” by Mrs. Marsh, is a 
novel in her most happy arrangement of plot 
and delineation of character. Its purity of 
style and morality are worthy of the authoress 
of “ Lettice Arnold.” 

Novel readers are certainly under “ petti- 
coat government” with the works of Miss 
Bronte, Mrs. Martin Bell, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Grey, 
Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Trollope, ete., etc., ete., who 
have driven Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, and 
latterly Bulwer. into the serial ranks. 


The Remarks of M. Karl Simrock on the 
Plots of Shaks, *s Plays ; with Notes and 
Additions by J. O. Halliwell. London: 
Printed for the Shakspeare Society —This 
work is devoted to a very interesting depart- 
ment of Shakspearean research, but one which, 
as might have been expected, has been very 
fully elucidated by English scholars. Mr. 
Simrock’s work does not therefore possess the 
same interest to English readers as to those 
of his own countrymen, its material being 
already either familiar or readily accessible to 
the former. It contains, however, much inte- 
resting information, which, although not di- 
rectly bearing on the subject of the sources 
of sShakapeare’s plots, is interesting in con- 
nexion with it. This consists chiefly in the 
enumeration of German ballads and poems, 
either translated in those of which Shakspeare 








made use, or drawn with them from a common 


original. Mr. Simrock is a distinguished poet 
and liierary antiquary of Germany, and has 
done espeeiil service both by his wrisings and 
r searches in illustration of ballad poetry. In 
his delightful Rheinsagen, the original ballads 
from his pen do not suffer by comparison with 
the best master singers of the old or the new 
time. He is one well worthy to treat the 
subject he has chosen, and a genuine lover of 
Shakspeare will profit by the acquaintance of 
so learned and genial a commentator. 





The Breken Bracelet, and other Poems. By 
Mrs. C. H. W. Esling (formerly Miss Water- 
man). Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston.—Sim- 
plicity, nature, a choice of dome: tic subjects, 
where there is scope for the language of sen- 
sibility and affection, are the characteri-tics, 
and, let us add, the charm of this graceful 
volume of verse. It has the facili y of wo- 
man’s spontaneous feeling in i's freedom of 
expression, which is also happily free from 
uny pretensions to rhetoric in literary exeeu- 
tion. There are no truer household words, or 
any more likely to be generally accepted at 
the fireside than these utterances on familiar 
yet inexhaustible topics. “The Stranger’s 

eart,” “We shall miss each other,” “ Kind 
Words,” are examples of the writer’s best 
vein—with that favorite of the press, “ Little 
Things.” 


Success in Life:—The Mechanic. By Mrs. 
L. C. Tuthill. Putnam.—A new volume of a 
series of practical books undertaken by a lidy, 
who brings to the work a style of good heart 
(the best lesson she can teach) in strong per- 
sonal enthusiasm, a vivid sense of the ficts 
which come befure her, and a clear, ready me- 
thod of narration. The Mechanic is a volume 
in the right vein, neither dry nor didactic, but 
wih a few spirited words at the outset, lead- 
ing the young reader to the facts of warnin 
and encouragement in the American lives o 
Evans, Fitch (whose li't'e known career is 
well narrated), Franklin (of course) Fulton, 
and Whitney. This is a good book for coun- 
try cireulation and common school libraries. 


The Country Year-Book ; or, the Field, the 
Forest, and the Fireside. By Willixm Howitt. 
Harpers.—A picture of Old England, in the 
pleasing style of the Howit's, and supple- 
mentary to “ The Book of the Seasons.” _Ru- 
ral incidents and characters are pleasantly 
diversified by song and story, with an interest- 
ig episode at the travelling season of the year, 
of the writer’s experiences and tale gatherings 
in his visit to Germany. 








The Home ; or Family Cares and Family Joys. 
By Fredrika Bremer, translated by Mary 
Hewitt. The author's edition. Putnam.—Do- 
mesticity and nationality—the nationality of 
home and the domesticity of country, with the 
quaint in character, the picturesque in nature, 
are all, it is well known, admirably w 
up together in Miss Bremer’s volumes. ‘The 
one before us, with Jucobi and Petrea, has a 
new dress worthy of the oceasion, from Mr. 
Putnam, meeting every demand of taste and 
elegance for the drawing-room, where the au- 
thoress, with the Inchbalds, Austens, and 
Edgeworths, will long maintain her well de- 
served rank. 


History of Xerxes the Great, by Jacob Ab- 
bott. Harpers—Mr. Abbott has here very 
materially lengthened the popular knowledge 
of this Eastern hero, whose grandeur has been 
so vividly impressed upon the minds of young 
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American readers through the inch of woodcut 
and the moiety of epigram in the quaint New 
England Primer. 
* Xerxes the Great did die, 
And so mast you and f.”" 
We presume Mr. A. will be contented with 
rivalling the popularity of that indisputable 
couplet, a race in which his easy style and 


happy knack of narrative will carry him a long 
way. 


First Greek Book, on the plan of the First 
Latin Book, by Thomas Kerchever Arnold, 
M.A., carefully revised and improved by Rev. 
A. Spencer, WA. Professor of Latin and 
Oriental s in Burlington College, 
N.J. Appleton & Co.—The principle and the 
application go hand in hand in Mr. Arnold’s 
elementa’ ks. The student is no sooner 
in on of a few data than he is called 
upon to work them vigorously in the eombina- 
tions of the language. This practice goes on 
in a virtual union of Ollendorff and the old 
grammars, a system of exercises being rapidly 
supplied to make the knowledge acquired a ha- 
bit of the mind. The successive lessons pro- 
vide a gradual stock of information, and much 
is left for the drilling of the teacher. To 
Arnold’s explanations and exercises Mr. Spen- 
eer adds simple elucidations and a series of 
questions, the latter the readiest means and 
test of the learner’s progress. The paper and 
typography of Appleton’s editions are excel- 
ian” The Greek character is large and dis- 
tinct, an important matter for the youth mak- 
ing his first acquaintance with the sete 





The Manager's Assistant: a condensed 
Treatise on the Cotton Manufacture, with suit- 
able Explanations, g:c.; to which are added 
Various Calculations, Tables, Comparisons, 
_ By Daniel W. Snell. Hartford: Case, 

iffany & Co.—aA brief handling of the sub- 
ject in a volume of moderate size, for the 
practical use of managers and overseers. 





The fifth part of Tarts & Co.’s publication 
of Halliwell’s annotated Shakspeare concludes 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, and commences 
Measure for Measure. In the editor’s intro- 
duction to the latter we find a compliment to 
Mr. Hudson and American criticism :—* Mr. 
Hudson, in his very interesting and valuable 
‘Lectures on Shakspeare, a work which ex- 
hibits how carefully and philosophically the 
plays of the great dramatist are studied in 
America, observes, that ‘ Measure for Measure’ 
is among the least attractive, yet most instructive 
of Shakspeare’s plays.” Mr. Halliwell finds 
“ a greater antithesis ” in representing Claudio’s 
error as venial, which he does by reference to 
a custom of Shakspeare’s time. This edition 
is illustrated by original designs by Corbould. 

The twenty-fifth number of Phillips, Samp- 
son, and Co.’s edition of Shakspeare, includes 
Henry VIIL., with a portrait of Queen Katha- 
rine, by Wright. 

Meyer’s Universum, a serial publication of 
town and country, with letterpress in the 
German language, in Parts III. and IV. illus- 
trates St. Cloud, Wittenberg, Waitzen, Olmutz, 
City Hall, New York, &c. 


THE PRUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 
(Prepared for the Literary World.) 
Tue long-looked-for publication of the results 
of this most interesting Expedition was com- 
— last year wn the title of “ Monu- 
ments from and Ethiopia; after the 
designs of the Soentife Expedition dispatched 
to those countries in the years 1842-45, b 
his Majesty the King of Prussia, Friedrich 
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Wilhelm IV. Edited and elucidated at the 


command of his Majesty, by R. Lepsius. Ber- 
lin, 1849.” At the nay was published 


an account by Dr. Lepsius, in a quarto of 36 | the 


pages, of the doings of the Expedition, the 
results obtained by it and the itis in which 
these are to be given to the world. The last 
number of the German Oriental Society's 
Journal (Vol. 1V. No. 3) contains a careful 
summary of the same, which we here take 
peers in laying before our readers. 
rehl, the writer, says: 

“ The Author begins with an accurate deserip- 
tion of the Expedition, whose primary object 
was ‘to investigate the remains of ancient 
Egyptian and Ethiopian civilization, preserved 
in the valley of the Nile and the adjacent 
countries.” For the execution of the designs 
and colored representations as well as of the 
arehitectural drawings, seven professional per- 
sons were engaged, who joined him by differ- 
ent routes, on the 18th of September, 1842, 
in Alexandria; and on the 9th of November, 
their camp was pitched by the great pyramids 
of Gizeh. 

“The thorough exploration of this field of 
pyramids, pene with those of Abusir, Sa- 
qara, and Dahshur, adjoining it on the south, 
kept them actively engaged for more than six 
months. ‘The inexhaustible wealth of im- 

rtant and instructive monuments and paint- 
ings that presented itself on these the oldest 
burying- nds of all and countries, 
exceeded every expectation.’ Along the 
edge of the western desert extending from 
the most northerly group of pyramids at 
Abu Roash, past the ruins of Memphis, to 
Faiam, Dr. Lepsius found the remains of 
sixty-seven pyramids, destined, with but few 
exceptions, exclusively for kings; and ex- 
amined about one hundred and thirty private 
tombs, for the most part belonging to the 
highest officers of state of the first y peri 
—and among them also thirteen royal princes 
and princesses. 
me e then encamped in Faijdm on the ruins af 

e Labyrinth. e most important result 
here obtained was the finding of the name of 
its founder, Amenemhe (in Manetho ’Agevipns) 
IIL, who flourished at the end of the twelfth 
dynasty of Manetho, shortly before the irrup- 
tion of the Hyksos. Here they remained 
several menths, during which they gh ana f 
investigated the Labyrinth, and made a ground- 
plan of the same with sections and elevations 
in the most aecurate manner, besides visiting 
the ruins of Diméh and Qasr Qerin. They 
then embarked at Beni Suef, visited a 
rock temple of Sethos I. at Surarieh, and ex- 
amined the monuments at Tehneh, the monu- 
ments belonging to the sixth dynasty of Mane- 
tho at Kam-ahmar, at Shech-Zaid, El-Harib, 
Wadi-Selin, and at Qasr es-Saiat, and likewise 
the rock-hewn tombs of Beni Hassan, and the 
rs nog ancient burial-places at Bersheh and 

ut. 

“ A result of great general importance which 
Dr. Lepsius has arrived at from his examina- 
tion of Egyptian monuments is, that ‘ their 
date, according to the great mass of their re- 
mains, is younger the further we ascend the 
valley of the Nile—the contrary ef what would 

expected, according to a very —— 
opinion, which regards the Egyptian civilization 
in the Nile valley as having adyaneed from 
south to north,’ ot 

“ After a preliminary stay of only twelve 
days in Thebes, the expedition hastened up 
the river to explore the countries of Ethiopia 
and their monuments, whose investigation was 
expected to afford a view of the relation be- 





bo al gas and history and 
civilization. Dr. L. hint at out, on the 
8th of January, 1844, from Korusko across 
> Great Desert, by way of Abu Hamme, 
Bejerauie, in whose vicinity lie the ruins of 
Meroé, and Shendi, to Khartam. From here 
he travelled alone with M. Abeken up the 
Blue River, by Soba and Sennar, to the 13th 
degree of north latitude. In Soba the two 
gentlemen found some monuments which pre- 


Dr.| sented remains of the ancient language of 


those regions in an al 
sembling the Coptic. 


use of his stay there to 


bet very much re. 
. Lepsius also made 
from natives of the ne 


ure information 

boring eountries 
respecting the grammar and the words of 
their languages. From Bejerauie, where, in 
the meantime, everything had been accurately 
copied, they p ed to Jebel Barkal, where 
was situated the northern and more ancient 
capital of Meroé. After exploring the pro- 


vince of Lg Nt the E ition went from 
Wadi Halfa, y way of Abu Simbel and the 
intermediate places, to Phile ; and from there 


to Ombos, Silsilis, Edfu, Redesich, El-Kab, 
Esneh, Td, and Erment. 

“On the 2d of November, 1844, they arrived 
at the territory of Thebes, where the monu- 
ments of Qurnah and Karnak were investi- 
gated. Among the most important results 
which were brought to light, is a complete 
plan of the temple of Ammon, built by Ram- 
of the fomb of Osymandyas). From Karnal 
of the tomb o A rnak 
Dr. Lepsius made an eee to the penin- 
sula of Sinai. He travelled by the lead- 
ing from Qeneh to Kosér, examined the 
stone quarries of Hammamat, and embarked 
at Jebel Zeit for Tor. From here he ascended 
Wadi Hebran to the Convent; and from there 
through Wadi es-Shech, W. Firan, W. Mokat- 
teb, W. Makhara, by Sarbut el-Khadem, down 
again to Abu Zelime; whence he started back 
to Thebes. A considerable number of inserip- 
tions collected here formed the fruit of this 
tour. 

“On the 16th of May, the Expedition left 
Thebes, and took its way back to Lower 

where they examined also the monu- 
ments of Shenhur, Dendera, Hou, Abydos, 
Ekhmim, El-Bosra, Tel el-Amarna, and El- 
Hibe, and on the 27th of June arrived again 
in Cairo. 

“The results of this e De lope. _ 
passed the anticipations : jus him- 
self. They oh, as he shows in the 
sequel, our knowledge of ehronology and 
history, of Egyptian philology, ology, 

of art, ; y, as 
well as of African eography. 
Among the important accessions to the two 
last named seiences, Dr. L. signals the gram- 
mars constructed W bimself, with ecorrespond- 
ing vocabularies, of three African languages, 
the Konjara, Nuba, and a Li aewdioeees 
tioned spoken by the Bishari) ; he also notices 
as important a considerable collection of 
ic and demotic, as also of ancient 

Ethiopic, Sinaitic, and Greek inseriptions. 

“The whole treasure of antiquarian collec- 
tions brought home by the n con- 
sists of (1300 folio leaves) drawings, (6000 


sheets impressions trac- 
ings oud pir cae, sa it number of 
om ne) monuments, The publication of these 
will be effected in about 1000 s, and the 


arrangement of the monuments represented 
will be such as ‘ to exhibit to the eye the histo- 
rical succession of all the circumstances they 
are de to elucidate? from which of 
course all drawings of extensive localities, the 
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pictorial views, and lastly the architectural 
designs must be excepted, since even these 
latter, a large part of them, combine 
the productions of very different 
A separate division, therefore, the 
will consist ef materials which cannot 
fits: i t, | ON THE EXPEDITION 


portion of the work, 


divisions will contain the — of Egyptian 
drawi in aap, tage order, to wit: div 
2, the ald empire, in about 170 plates; div. 3. 
the Manethonie dynasties of the new empire 
ad Persian invasion, in about 

280 plates; div. 4, the peried of Greek and 
Roman domination down to the emperor 
Decius, in about 100 plates, The 5th divi- 
sion, of about 89 plates, will present the 
possible 
he 6th division will 
contain, with the exception of the hierogly- 
phies, all the inscriptions collected during 
the journey, in about 70 plates, viz. 1, the 
hieratic ; 2, the demotic; 3, the Coptic; 4, the 
Ethiopic (in two sorts of writing); 5, the 
Sinzilic; 6, all the scattered Semitic, in Pha- 
nician, Arabie, and Geez characters; 7, the 
Greek; and 8, the Roman inscriptions. The 
whole will be published in lithography ; and 
y letter- 

press explanations, containing only the gene. 


down te the seco 


Ethiopic sculptures, arranged as far as 
in chronol order. 


each division will be accompanied 


ral and scientifically ascertained results. 


Part issued (price 5 Reichsthaler, or $3 42) 


will contain 10 plates.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE WELCOME TO AMERICA 


(Which Jenny Lind might could, would, and should 
have sung, being behind none of the rest except in 


time.) 
oo Deutschland I come with my light wares al 


From Sweden I come, with my light airs all laden 


To fair, happy Gotham, with Autumn’s first 


moon ; 
Then welcome, fair lady, and sweet, pretty maiden, 


Oh, buy of the free-hearted Jenny a tune. 


To brush away troubles which sometimes annoy 


you, 
You'll find Jenny’s music exactly the thing ; 
For what better pastime can surely employ you 


Than to hear the great Barnum and see Jenny 


sing? 
’T was conjuring Barnum so boldly invited 
The Nightingale over from Sweden to sing, 
So now then, Americans, all be delighted ! 
With “ Barnum and Jenny” your voices shal 
ring. 


These songs are net costly, though some folks 


have wonde 
At Barnum’s extortion and that sort of thing, 
For sa Fg Ossian” begradged not six hun 


And twenty-five dollars to hear Jenny sing. 


So now, Yankee poets, all send in to Barnum 
Your very best verses, tied up with a string ; 
For if I don’t know ’em, I'll very soon larn ’em, 


And with Jenny’s and Barnum’s your praises 


shall ring. 


Nore to raz Avprence.—The Author trusts 
that the apparent anachronism involved in the 
allusion to Mr. Dodge’s purchase will readily ex- 
plain itself to every one who remembers that 
Poet and Prophet were anciently one and the 


same character. 


There’s Ross, too (the Colonel) a man not un- 
thrifty, 
Like a youthful enthusiast enters the ring, 
And eagerly bids his six hundred and fifty 
For the purpose of not hearing Jenny Lind sing. 





"FITTED OUT BY MR. GRINNELL, IN SEARCH OF SIR 
JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Haste, favoring breezes ! fill the flowing sails 

Of yon bold barks, and on their gallant crews, 

Braving the polar ice, propitious dews 
. | Deseend, while mounts the prayer that prevails 
| Of righteous thousands. How the plaintive wails 

Of a true-hearted wife (whom love imbues 

With hope unfaltering, and who still renews 
Her plans, nor e’er to Disappointment quails), 

Have moved with sympathy this generous band 

Of venturous tars from far Columbia's strand ! 
Blessings attend them, and glad-eyed Success 

Quick crown their efforts to join hand in hand 
Those whose hearts ne’er were severed; each 

recess, 
Each cliff, re-echoing Franklin’s name, Grinnell’s 
just praise confess. 
3. J. Re 
Oct 2d, 1850. 
TO THE KISKITOMAS NUT. 
Hicxory, shell-bark, kiskitomas nut ! 

Or whatsoever thou art called, thy praise 

Has ne’er been sounded yet in poet’s lays: 
October's frosts now burst the husk where shut 
In snug recluse thou’st past the summer ; but 

Ushered at length into the world’s broad blaze, 

Lo! throngs of merry children rush to raise 
Thy form, and give thee welcome: every hut 

And statelier dwelling hails thy glad approach ; 

Looking, when winter's snows and slects en- 

croach, 
To gather social cireles round the hearth ; 

Who, while the generous cider-cask they broach, 
And munching apples Jaud their various worth, 
Call in thine aid to crown with crackling noise the 

mirth. 





Bi Jo: 
1 | 15th Oct. 1859. 
{From the Providence Journal.) 
LINES. 
No one knew the tears I shed 
When my little lamb lay dead ; 
Sympathy I did not crave, 
Since her life it could not save. 


Words could no more bring relief— 
Words could no more calm my grief— 
Than vain mortal, hope to stay 

The fieree whirlwind in its way. 





, 


She was all I had on earth, 
The one idol from her birth. 
She alone was all my own, 
Grief for her must be alone! 


So I shrouded up my face, 

| And within a darkened place 
Poured my plaint to God above, 
God, who only knew my love! 


Low He bent his ear to me 

In my hour of agony, 

And His blessed angel came, 

. Whispering me in Christ's dear name— 


“ God, thy Father, loveth thee, 

Else thou would’st not chastened be ; 
She, the lamb, thou callest dead 
Hath a brighter life instead. 


« Ah, believe me, she is blest, 

Far beyond thy poor behest, 

Shed no more the bitter tear, 

She is happier there than here.” 
Then I bowed my humbled head, 
Murmuring low, dear Christ has said, 


« Suffer such to come to me,” 
And I yield my child to thee. 





Sanvn. 


| Ancex of Death! 





| 
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A Stanza is subjoined, to be sung or not at Miss [Prom the Boston Transcript.] 
Lind's option :— A POEM, 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Delivered at the Dedication of the Pittsfield Cemetery, 
September 9, 1850. 

Extend thy silent reign ! 

Stretch thy dark sceptre o’er this new domain ! 

No sable car along the winding road 

Has borne to earth its unresisting load ; 

No sudden mound has risen yet to show 

Where the pale slumberer folds his arms below ; 

No marble gleams to bid his memory live 

In the brief lines that hurrying Time can give ; 

Yet, O Destroyer! From thy shrouded throne 

Look on our gift ; this realm is all thine own ! 


Fair is the scene ; its sweetness oft beguiled 

From their dim paths the children of the wild ; 

The dark-haired maiden loved its grassy dells, 

The feathered warrior claimed its wooded swells, 

Still on its slopes the ploughman’s ridges show 

The pointed flints that left his fatal bow, 

Chipped with rough art and slow barbarian toil,— 

Last of his wrecks that strews the alien soil ! 

Here spread the fields that waved their ripened 

store ‘ 

Till the brown arms of Labor held no more; 

The scythe’s broad meadow with its dusky blush ; 

The sickle’s harvest with its velvet flush ; 

The green-haired maize, her silken tresses laid, 

In soft luxuriance, on her harsh brocade ; 

The gourd that swells beneath her tossing plume ; 

The coarser wheat that rolls in Jakes of bloom,— 

Its coral stems and milk-white flowers alive 

With the wide murmurs of the scattered hive ; 

The glossy apple with the pencilled streak 

Of morning painted on its southern cheek ; 

The pear’s long necklace strung with golden 
drops, 

Arched, like the banyan, o’er its hasty props ; 

The humble roots that paid the laborer’s care 

With the cheap luxuries wealth consents to spare ; 

The healing herbs whose virtues could not save 

The hand that reared them from the neighboring 
grave. 


Yet all its varied charms, for ever free 

From task and tribute, Labor yields to thee ; 

No more when April sheds her fitful rain 

The sower’s hand shall cast its flying grain ; 

No more when Autumn strews the flaming leaves 

The reaper’s band shall gird its yellow sheaves ; 

For thee alike the circling seasons flow 

Till the first blossoms heave the latest snow. 

In the stiff elod below the whirling drifts, 

In the loose soil the springing herbage lifts, 

In the hot dust beneath the parching weeds 

Life’s wilting flower shall drop its shrivelled 
seeds ; 

Its germ entranced in thy unbreathing sleep 

Till what thou sowest mightier angels reap ! 

Spirit of Beauty! let thy graces blend 

With loveliest Nature all that Art can Jend. 

Come ys the bowers where Summer's life-blood 

ows 

Through the red lips of June’s half-open rose, 

Dressed in bright hues, the loving sunshine’s dower: 

For tranquil Nature owns no mourning flower. 

Come from the forest where the beech’s screen 

Bars the fierce moonbeam with its flakes af 
green ; 

Stay the rude axe that bares the shadowy plains, 

Stanch the deep wound that dries the maple’s 
veins. 

Come with the stream whose silver-braided rills 
Fling their unclasping bracelets from the hills, 
Till in one gleam, beneath the forest’s wings, 
Melts the white glitter of a hundred springs. 

Come from the steeps where look majestic forth 
From their twin thrones the Giants of the North, 
On the huge shapes that, crouching at their knees, 
Stretch their broad shoulders, rough with shaggy 

trees. 
Through the wide waste of ether, not in vain 
Their softened gaze shall reach our distant plain ; 
There, while the mourner turns his aching eyes 





On the blue mounds that print the bluer skies, 








| 
) 
| 





Nature shall whisper that the fading view 
Of mightiest grief may wear a heavenly hue. 


Cherub of wisdom! Let thy marble page 
Leave its sad lesson, new to every age ; 
Teach us to live, not grudging every breath 
To the ehill winds that waft us on to death, 
But ruling calmly every pulse it warms, 
And tempering gent!y every word it forms. 


Seraph of love! In Heaven’s adoring zone 
Nearest of all around the central throne, 
While with soft hands the pillowed turf we spread 
That soon shall hold us in its dreamless bed, 
With the low whisper—Who shall first be laid 
Tn the dark chamber’s yet unbroken shade !— 
Let thy sweet radiance shine rekindled here, 
And all we cherish grow more truly dear. 
Here in the gates of Death’s o’erhanging vault, 
Oh, teach us kindness for our brother's fault ; 
Lay all our wrongs beneath this peaceful sod 
And lead our hearts to Mercy and its God. 


Father of all! In Death’s relentless claim 

We read thy mercy by its sterner name ; 

In the bright flower that decks the solemn bier, 
We see thy glory in its narrowed sphere ; 

In the deep lessons that affliction draws 

We trace the curves of thy encircling laws ; 

In the long sigh that sets our spirits free, 

We own the love that calls us back to thee! 


Through the hushed street, along the silent plain, 
The spectral future leads its mourning train, 
Dark with the shadows of uncounted bands, 
Where man’s white lips and woman’s wringing 
hands 

Track the still burden, rolling slow before, 
That love and kindness can protect no more ; 
The smiling babe that, called to mortal strife, 
Shuts its meek eyes, and drops its little life ; 
The drooping child that prays in vain to live, 
And pleads for help its parent cannot give. 
The pride of beauty, stricken in its flower ; 
The strength of manhood broken in an hour ; 
Age in its weakness, bowed by toil and eare, 
Traced in sad lines beneath its silvered hair. 

The sun shall set, and heaven’s resplendent 

spheres 

Gild the smooth turf unhallowed yet by tears ; 
But ah, how soon the evening stars will shed 
Their sleepless light around the slumbering dead : 


Take them, O Father, in immortal trust! 
Ashes to ashes, dust to kindred dust, 
Till the last angel rolls the stone away, 
And a new morning brings eternal day ! 





The following Ode, by Mrs. Morewood, of New York, 
was also sung at this dedication of the Cemetery in Pitts- 
field: 


A restive place fer those who sleep, 
A resting place of calm repose, 
Where the dark wood its shadows deep 
O’er sunny lawn and green sward throws— 


Where flows the stream from “ hidden urn,” 
Where by its banks the spring flowers wave : 
From scenes like these the heart may learn 
Fit lessons for the silent grave. 


In yonder dark and sombre shade, 

The gloom of death we scem to read ; 
The sunshine lightening up the glade, 

Our thoughts to brighter worlds shall lead. 


The streams whose waters glide along, 
Till lost amid the rolling sea, 

Shall tell us of the eager throng 
Fast hurrying to eternity. 


But spring unfolds a sweeter tale, 
From which the heart may comfort learn, 
When flower-gems strown o’er hill and vale, 
Proclaim the opening year’s return. 


Mourner who sorrowest o’er the tomb, 
They bid thee dry thy weeping eyes ; 
They too were dead,’mid winter's gloom, 

So shall thy loved ones wake and rise. 
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Then, “ Woodlawn !” hallowed te thy ground, 
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MUSIC. 
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of containing between three and four 
thousand people, according to the present 
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‘The programme of this occasion included in 
the first part the performance of a new festival 
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far as we could judge on a first hearing, this 
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In the Seeond Part, 


_sohn’s March, from Athalia, then followed, but, 


ing remembered, be more natural and more like the Overture to Egmont which had pre- 


ceded it, it did not much rouse its hearers. 


us? That he did not do so was evidently Beethoven’s Overture, which was admirably 


layed, fell dead upon the senseless audience. 
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It was sung in English by Madlle. Lind (who 
thus vi her claims as a linguist, sing- 
ing in five languages in the course of one 
evening), and her clear enunciation was a les- 
son ini self. The song, petting would ex- 
cite but little attention, heard from any one 
else; but her exquisite, faultless execution, 
aided by the naiveté of her manner, secured 
the enthusiasm of her hearers, The pro- 

mme announced for Tuesday next is parti- 
cularly interesting, including among other 
attractions, Mozart's “Non mi dir,” and the 
Trio from Robert the Devil. 





ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


During the past week Der Freischiitz has 
been he and with increasing success. 
The performers have gained in certainty and 
confidence, and the general business of the 
opera has, of eourse, improved with familiarity. 
Signora Bertucea is eonseientious in her exer- 
tions, and has acquired more abandon in her 
part. We hope to see the opera repeated ; 
this beautiful musie is sure to command a 
good audience. 

On Monday the favorite Lucia de Lammer- 
moor was given, Signora Bertucca being the 





Lucia, and Signor Forti the Edgardo. We 
have before remarked upon their version of 
this opera, and we need merely say that it 
went evenly, and seemed to delight the audi- 
ence. The house, however, was not well | 
filled, it being yet early for the subscribers. | 
Signor Forti has gained in power since | 
we last heard him, and he sang with his | 
usual good taste. On Wednesday Signora 
Truffi appeared in her standard character of 
Elvira in Ernani. We are happy to see that | 
Mademoiselle Paredi has arrived, and will 
shortly appear at this house, probably in 
Norma. ‘This young lady has for the two last 
seasons sung at the Italian Opera House (her | 
Majesty's ‘Pheatre) in London. She is a 
favorite pupil of Madame Pasta, and is said to 
have aequired not a little of her tragie power 
and dramatic force. 





FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Pror. Firorantst has eotamenced his course of 
Lectures on the “fafluence of Seeret Societies 
upon the Ancient and Modern Revolutions of 
Rome,” before the Mereantile Library Association. 
The Tribune thus notices the introductory :— 
“The leetare commenced with a review of the 
ancient grandeur of the Roman Empire. Among 
all the Empires of the world, he remarked, there 
were only sixty that had attained any lasting dis- 
tinction ; and of these the Roman had continued for 
more centuries than any other besides the Chinese. 
It had been the most civilized, and had spread 
the most extensively over the earth’s surface. It 
had opened an extensive system of roads and ea- 
nals; and had established bridges, aqueducts, am- 
phitheatres, baths, and magnificent buildings of 
every description. The Roman Literature is still 
an essential part of every learned and complete 
education, Its language forms the root of many 
which are spoken at the present day. The His- 
tory of Rome is the history of an unprecedented 
school of manliness, patriotism, and a true Repub- 
lican spirit, through all generations. The speaker 
traced a striking and close correspondence be- 
tween the history of Rome and the destinies of 
America, and compared their Institutions. He an- 
nounced that his present Course of Lectures would 
partake of the character of an Essay on the Secret 
History of Rome, and would be embraced under 
three heads, viz.—First, to vindicate the authenti- 
eity and aecuraey of the History of the first four 
centuries of Rome. Secondly, to explain and 
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to give a hint towards the proper understanding of 
results not easily comprehended, but which are in 
reality very striking and unmistakable indications 
of mysterious ties and correspondence between the 
great events and epochs of Rome.” 

Lord Leigh, known as the author of a volume 
of verse, died recently at Rome. 

Thomas Amyot, a leading English antiquary, 
a contributor to the Archwologia, and the publica- 
tions of the and Camden Societies, 
died on the 28th of September. He was the edi- 
tor of Windham’s Speeches. His most valuable 
literary work, says the Atheneum, is his refuta- 
tion of Mr. Tyler’s supposition that Richard II. 
was alive, and in Scotland, under the reign of 
Henry IV. 

The names of Dr. C. J. Becker, eminent for his 
philosophical works on grammar and the structure 
of language, Frangois de Villeneuve-Bargemont, 
Marquis de Trans, author of a History of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and other 
works, Mr. Ferdinand Jalone, a dramatic author 
of some reputation in Paris, Nicholas Lenau, 
the German poet, and Dr. Medicul, Professor of 
Botany at Munich, are to be added to the illus- 
trious dead. 

The famous collection of Hebrew works known 
as the “ Michael Collection,” numbering 5,000 
volumes, has been added to the British Museum. 
A novel classification, by Vindings, has been in- 
troduced, the several departments ef literature 
being distinguished by different colored bindings, 
and their sub-divisions by the special color of the 
label bearing the title. A catalogue of the 
Hebrew MSS. and books of the Bodleian, the 
collection of the latter being the largest and 
most important in the world, is about te be 
issued. 

“ Apropos to the Lind lunaey,” writes the 








The mansion house and lands of Priorbank, 
at Melrose, have been sold to W. Tait, Esq., 
late publisher of “ Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine,” 
for the sum of five thousand guineas. Priorbank 
was purchased by General Hugh Gowdie, com- 
mander of the forces in India, about forty years 
ago. 

An English pen thus characterizes the greatness 
of London :—*< Within a circumference, the 
radius of which does not exceed five miles, there 
are never fewer than a million and a half of 
human beings ; and if the great bell of St. Paul’s 
were swung to the full pitch of its tocsin sound, 
more ears would hear it than could hear the 
loudest roar of Etna and Vesuvius. If we take 
our station in the ball or upper gallery of that 
great edifice, the wide horizon, crowded as it is 
with men and their dwellings, forms a panorama 
of industry and of life more astonishing than 
could be gazed upon from any other point in the 
universe. It is alike the abode of intelligence and 
industry, the centre of trade and commerce, the 
resort of the learned and inquiring, the spot that 
has given birth to and where have flourished the 
greatest kings, statesmen, orators, divines, lawyers, 
warriors, poets, painters, and musicians, besides 
historians who have immortalized them. London 
is now not merely the largest city in the known 
world, but it exceeds in opulence, splendor, and 
luxury (perhaps in misery), all that ever was 
recorded of any city. Indeed, it may be safely 
affirmed to be the largest congregated mass of 
human life, arts, science, wealth, power, and 
architectural splendor that exists, or, in almost all 
these particulars, that ever have existed, within 
the known annals of mankind. London is equal 
in extent to any three or four other European 
capitals united, and superior to thirty of the 
largest towns in the United Kingdom, if brought 





London Correspondent of the Liverpool Albion, | 
“ itis said that Carlyle is about to bring out a | 


together. It would require sixty cities as large as 
Exeter, or 534 towns as large as Huntingdon, to 


Latter Day Pamphlet on it, as he regards it as | ™@ke another metropolis ; and it is computed 


the crowning proof of the fatuous cant and | 
quackeries he has been denouncing, unexampled 
since the day the Roman monarch gave his herse 
gilt oats, and made him secretary of state, and 
portending a swift return to the universal alase- 
ment which preceded the degeneraey of the Lower 
Empire. However, it is quite a lark to see what 
a vulture the Stockholm goldfinch is proving to 
the English warbler. As long as her name is 
on the wing there’s no use in any other bird utter- 
ing a note, for such notes will produce no cash, 
and well they know it. London is as destitute of 
vocal music at the present time as if a general 
quinsy had permanently made the acquaintance 
of the whole English operatie corps, if any of 
that awkward squad be still alive, which is @ mat- 
ter no one seems to care a farthing about, though 
some delirious individuals appear to believe that 
the public are very much concerned therein 
indeed.” 


“ The Neapolitan Government,” says a Naples 
Correspondent of the London Atheneum, “ has 
granted a sum of 20,000 ducats for continuing the 
excavations of Pompeii. The work is ta begin 
at the end of September. ‘To be consistent she 
priests ought to revise the objects there discovered. 
But these objects are Pagan ; and antiquity covers 
a multitude of sins. I must not omit to mention 
that in the island of Capri has recently been dis- 
covered a beautiful grotto, which may rival the 
Blue Grotto ; but as I have not yet seen it, I can 
give no details.” 

“Te is intended by the English govern- 
ment,” according to the Times, “to have thirty- 
two steam-vessels constantly employed for the 
suppression of the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa ; one of these vessels being ordered to pro- 
ceed about the Ist of every month with the mails, 
and relieve another from duty on the coast. The 
sailing vessels at present on the African station are 
to be withdrawn as soon as steamers are ready to 
replace them, and no sailing vessels will in future 
be employed for the suppression of the slave 





elucidate obseure facts of that History. Thirdly, 





trade.” 


that a population equal to that of Salisbury is 
added to London every three months.” 
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Adelaide Lindsay ; a Nevel, edited by Mrs. Marsh, pp. 97 
(Harper & Brothers). 

Arnold (T. K.)\—FPirst Greek Book, on the plan of the First 
Latin Book, revised by Rev. J. A. Spencer, M.A., 12mo., 
pp. 297 (Appleton & Co). 

Abbott (J.)—History of Xerxes the Great. 12mo., pp. 302 
(Uarper & Brothers). 

Bigelow (John)—Jamaica in 1850; or the Effects of Six- 
teen Years of Freedom on a Slave Colony. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp- 214 (G. P. Pumam). 

Chaliners (Memoirs of, &c.), by Hanna. Vol. IL., pp. 547 
(Harper & Brothers). 

Cheney (H. V., Mrs.)—A Peep at the Pilgrims in 1636: a 
‘Tale of the Olden Times. 12mo. pp. 463 (Boston, Phil- 
lips, Samson & Co.). 

Daguerrian Journal (The), devoted to the Daguerrian 
and Photogenic Art. Vol.1,, No.1. 8vo pp.32. <New 
York, S. D. 7 _o ee, 

Esting (Mrs. C. H. W.)—The Broken Bracelet, and other 


Poems. 16mo., pp. 288. (Philadelphia, Lindsay & Bia- 
kiston). 

Garnett (M. R. H.)\—An Address delivered before the So- 
ciety of Alumni of the University of Virginia, at its An- 
nual Meeting, June 29th, 1850. 

















at y re, 168 Fulton 
tn. Y¥. 

Ewbank waheee of the Commissioner of Patent: for 
‘art i. Arts and Manufactures. 8vo. 

D. C.), Office of Printers to the 
Marino Se H.)—Heaven; or, an Earnest and Scrip- 
payee Dg ee ee 

| ’ a ) 
Rene Sp. a0 DY. \— "the tre- Adami Barth, contribu- 
tions to T 1 Science. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 309 (Bos 
, Gould, Kendal) & Lincoln ) 

Howitt arper & Broa) Country Year Book. 1I2mo. pp. 302 


Phi Beta Kappa 
t 14, 1850, by Oliver 
request of the Society 


Lincola. 

Illusions: A Poem delivered before 

Society of Yale College, A 

Wendell Holmes. Pu 
(Boston, ‘Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

Lamartine (A.)—Genevieve ; or, the History of a Servant 

3 Translated by A. R. Scoble. Svo. pp. 80 (Harper 

ros 


-) 

Macfarlane (R.)—H of Propellers and Steam Naviga- 
tion. With Biographical Sketches of the Early Inven- 
tors. 12mo. pp. 144 (George P. Putnam ) 

Meyer's Universum Parts 3 and 4 (New York, H. J. 


eyer.) 

Miller (Hugh).—The Foot-Prints of the Creator; or, the 
Asterolepis of Stromness, 1 vol, 12mo. pp. 337 (Boston, 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln.) 

Moore (Geo., M.D.) —Health, Disease, and Remedy, funi- 
liarly and practically considered in a few of their rela- 
tions to the Blood. 12mo. pp. 320 (Harper & Bros.) 

Philosophy of Modern Miracles; or, the Relations of 
Spiritual Causes to Physical Effects; with 1 Re- 
ference to the Mysterious Developments at Bridgeport, 
and Elsewhere, 8vo. pp. 46 Pes od & Townsend). 

Pindar (Susin).—Midsummer AH or, the Holidays at 
Woodleigh. 12mo. pp. 233 ( & Co.) 

Revue des Deux Mondes, ot oy yt., 1850 (Builliére, 


Peg —Dramatic Works. 
Ill. Pp. 107 (Boston, Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

Snell el (Danie W.)~—The Manager's Assistant; being a 

nsed Treatise on the Cotton Manufacture, with 
suitable Explanations, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 184 (Hart- 
ford, Press of Case, ‘Tiffiny & Co.) 

Southey’ 's Life and Correspondence. Part V. 8vo. pp. 88 
(Harper & Bros.) 

Trollope (Mrs Petticoat Government. 8vo. pp. 160 
(Harper & Bros.) 

Wainwright (J. Pa )—Our Saviour with Prophets and 
Aposties: a series of 18 highly finished steel Engrav- 
ings. With Descriptions by American Divines. Edited 
4 the Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D.D,.‘Imp. 8vo. pp. 235 

Appleton & Co ) 

Willian (W. R.)—Religious Progress : Discourses on the 
Development of the Christian Character, 12mo. pp. 
258 (Boston, Gould, Kendall & Lincoln). 

Wilson (Rev. W. D.)—The Charch identified by Refer 
ence to the History of its Origin, Pepetuation, and Ex- 
tensiun into the United States. 1 vol. }2mo. pp. 439 
(Stanford & Swords). 











—— 


Mereantile Library Association Lec- 
tures.—The Annual Course of Lectures before this 
Institution will commence at Clinton Hall, on Tuesd sy 
evening, at half past 7 o'clock, and will consist of ten 
Jectures, 


Nov. 5.—One Lecture. By E. P. Whipple, Esq., B 


THE: LITERARY: WORLD. 


_[Nov. 2, 


INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 





Contents for 


THE ABBE LAMENNAIS. With a Portrait. 

JEAN PIERRE BERANGER. With a Portrait. 

NEW LITERARY PRIZES IN FRANCE 

THR NEW SERIES OF “ THE LORGNETTE” With 


a Portrait. 

RELIGIOUS SECTS AND soc ALes IN RUSSIA. 

MISS WEBER AND HER WRITINGS. 

LAMARTINE'S “ GENEVIEVE.” 

DR. LATHAM ON THE ABORIGINES OF AMERICA, 

NEW DISCUSSIONS RESPECTING “JUNIUS.” 

SERPENT CHARMING. 

BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
werhae aes s of woe en age! of Schiller and 

oe enry eaton— fon Pittoresque— 

Contributions to Science by sr eons— Walter 
Scott in France—Herman Melville—The nal Dr. 
Faust—Rev. Albert Birnes—Ledru Rollia—Mr. Bige- 
low's * Jamaica in 1850" —Mr. Prescott in England—Dr. 
Schooleraft's Great Work on the Indian ‘T'ribes—Schoois 
in American Literature—Leon de Wailly’s * Stella and 
Vanessa "—Alaric A. Watts, “in monwege | “—« The 
Lily and the Totem,” by Dr. Simms—Dr. Wainwright 
on the Holy _— Raymond's Discourse at Bar- 


linguon—B.. V Childe’s Translation of “Santarem 
on Americus Vespucius "—Dr. Latham on the Na- 
tural History of Man—John Britton, the Antiquary— 


Dr. Layard—The “ “Viadika "—Mr. Bancroft—Hebrew 
Translations at Padwa—Theories of Light—Mr. Hil- 
dreth’s History—Hungarian Tales—Yankee Hill—Criti 
cisms by O. A. Brownson—James Nack—New Volume 
of Poems by Bryant—Science in America—Scbii 
“ Authologie ”—Griepenkerl—Mr. Kimball's St. 
—Etchings by Ehninger—-The Weimar Festival— 
Bustiat—Edinburgh Review for October—N Lenau— 
‘The “ Eclectic’ upon Mr. Meiville—* Lonz Powers "— 
New Es lish Reviewais of Ticknor—M. Villaume’s 
H gfellow, Hlustrated in nah ge 
eray—London Medical Sch the 
Vatican—Mr. Gallagher—Mr. Le vong age } ce 
Lamartine io Eng ies in Africa—Louis 
fNicolardet— The * *Michael”’ Hebrew Library—Berlin 
Universi (sea Books by Parke Godwin, Miss 
Da Timthy Pitkin, Dr. Ruffner, Mr. Patnam, De 
Qulneey, J I. Bailey, Grace Greenwood, Rev. W. W. 
Lord, and cathe 
THE FINE ARTS, 
The Freseoes of Kaullbach—New Works at Berlia— 
Dusseldorf * Album ''—Statue of Columbus 
to Frederick the Great—Philadelphbia Art- -Union- 
nal Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and Sir Isaac Newton 
—Kellogg’s Portrait of General Scott—Moant’s New 
Picture—Archeological Institute—Sarsh  Biffin—Sta- 
tues of Herder, Oudinot, Prof. Cooper, &c. 
MUSIC, AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
NEW POEMS BY TAYLOR AND STODDARD. 
ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 
ENGLISH REVIEWAL OF GEN. MORRIS’S SONGS. 
ORIGINAL POETRY, 
Leonora Thinking of Tasso, by bed E. Hewitt—The 
Forest Burial, by Bev. Sidne —The Passionate 
Pilgrim, b Mary E. Gowbe the ta Rainy Morning, by 
Wm. C. Richards—In Absence—Cradle and Coffin, by 
E. Oakes Smith—The Hermit's Del!, by Hermann. 














November. 
THE ge sasee re eke, Trans)ated for the International, 


rench 
CATCHING A — IN NEW YORK. By C. Astor 


Bristed.—Fraser zine. 
COUNT MONTE. LEO! /E, OR THE SPY IN SOCIETY. 
Transtated for the International, from the French of 


Saint 
CHANT OF THE ANGELS.—The Lender 
OLD BRANK, THE FPORGER.—Dickens'’s Household 


Words. 
=, OF PRAED' “Cassandra,” and “My Little 
‘ousins.” 
EGYPT & ITS GOVERNMENT.—Sharpe’s Magazine 
“— ne STATUE OF MEMNON.—Fraser's 


spiRire OF THE ARREARS FOR 1851, 


The Snow kinage, by Nathl. Hawthorne—The Conv ict, 
by Alice Carey Window Love, by CharlesG. Leland— 
~—_ , by Boker—Helen, vy R. H Stoddard — 
Twilight, by ith May—The Tryst, by Alice Carey— 
The Three Gifts, by E. Oakes Smith—The First Doub, 

Grace Greenw to the ate by ge E. 

ewitt— Lose and Gain Maria J. 
POEMS BY THE LATE J fIN INMAN,. 

Des eben ws at the Grave of a Departed 


Friend —Thoughts on Parting. 
say ie LISLE: A ‘Stary of the Civil War. By G.P.R, 
ames. 
THE WARILOWS OF BA runt, or, the Modern 
Prodigal —Household W 
MY NOVEL. en Xn to XU. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lyt 
RAILWA WoDERS OF THE LAST YEAR.— 
Household Wor 
13 = t- oe Or DONAUWORTH. By Madame 
aze d 
GEN. WILLIZEN, of the Schieswig-Holstein Army. 
eat LANDOR UPON SAVAGE HAYNAU.—The 


TELEGRAPH pea 2k NEW YORK TO LONDON.— 
Mechanics’ Mag 

LAST REPORT. OF 7 HE BRITISH REGISTRAR GE- 

neral.—The Times. 

MAN EVER THE SAME —Pendenn 

pees pee CEREMONIES OF THE KANDIANS.— 
Sirr’s Cey| 

DEMOCR CY. —The Age and its Architects. 

TWO SONNETS.—From the German 

OUTSPREADING OF BRITISH PEOPLE.—PFraser’s. 

GERMANY IN THE SUMMER OF 1850.—The Leader. 

SOCIETY IN TURKEY. By the Princess Belgivjoso, in 
The Tribune 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN .—The Specta 

MR. HUNTER ON THE PILGRIM FATHERS. —The 
Literary Gazette. 

RECEN DEATHS, 

Admiral a ay Ingram—Prof. Kolderup—M. Che- 
denau— 

GLEANINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 
Love—Beauty—Guizot on Politics—Dr. Spencer as a 
Monk—-The Times, on Slavery in Ameriea—Haynau 
and The Times—Titles in England—Anecdotes of Sten- 


terello. 
LADIES’ AUTUMN FASHIONS. With Engravings 
222 Broapway, Vovember 1, 1850. 


The Pub'ishers of the INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, encouraged by the extraordinary favor 
with which this work has been received by the public, have greatly increased their efforts to render jt in all respects 
the most interesting, valuable, and altogether satisfactory Literary Miscellany in the world. They are happy to 





Subject ; “ Character.” 


Nov. 12.—One Lecture. 
D.D., Georgetown, D. C. 


Nov. 19.—One Lecture. Geo. H. Miles, Esq., Baltimore 
“ The Crisis and The Struggle.” 


Nov. 26.—One Lecture. J. S. Dwight, Esq, 
The Opera, especially “ Mozart's Don Giovanni,’ 


Dec. 3.—One Lecture. Rev. John Lord, Medturd, Mass. 
“Gustavus Adolphus.” 


Dec. 10—One Lecture. Rev. John Lord, Medford, 


Dec. 17. One Lecture. George Vandenhoff. “Sketch 
of the Life of R. B. Sheridan, with Readings from his 
Comedies.” Readings from the principal scenes in the 
Rivals. 


Dec. 24.—One Lecture. George Vandenhoff. The 
same continued. Readings of the principal scenes in 
“The School for Scandal.” 


Dec. 31.—One Lecture. George Vandenhofl The 
same continued. Readings from the principal scenes in 
The Critic; or, a Tragedy Rehearsed.” Lis decline— 
death—brief resume of Sheridan's merits as a comic dra- 
matist. 


Jan 7.—One Lecture. Rev. E. H. Chapin, New York. 
Bubject: “ The Man of the World.” 


Tickets of admission to the Course,, edad gentleman, 


By Very Rev. James Ryder, 


Boston. 


$3 00; single ticket to the course, $2 00. Single admis- 
sion, filty cents. 
GEO. ye 
attr Cor. Secretary. 


e, that in addition to the choice selection of contemporary Foreign Literature which the InTeRNATIONAL 


will contain, they have entered into a contract with the celebrated and universally popular novelist, whose works 
have been more widelly read, and more warmly approved than any other since the days of Scoit— 

G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ., for an Original Novel, 
to be commenced in the Magazine for December (the next number), and carried on regularly until its completion. At 
the same time, they are cmploying ene of the best translators of the conntry upon a version of M. DE SAINT 
GEORGE'S celebrated Novel, which has been received in France as the masterpiece of contemporary French fiction, 


COUNT MONTE-LEONE; OR, THE SPY IN SOCIETY, 


which is commenced in the present number, and in the same manner, will appear in the pages of the International 
until fisished These two works are copyrighted, and will in no other form be accessible to American readers. The 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
entiiled “MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES OF ENGLISH LIPE,” will likewise be printed in the International as 


brilliant work of 


fast ag it is received in this country, 


Asan Original Magazine. it is intended that the InreRrnationat shall be of the first rank, while as an exhibitor 
of the Spirit of contemporary Popular Literature, and a journal of Intellectual Movement, it will be as attractive as 
it can be made with an unlimited commind of all the resources of French and German, as well as English 


journalism. 


To render it more acceptable to Ladies, the latest LONDON, PARIS, and NEW YORK FASHIONS will be 


carefully reflected. 


PRICE.—By the Number, 25 cents; by the Volume,$1 00; by the Year (three volumes), $3 00. 


CLUBS.—Subscribers forming Clubs, will be supplied at the following rates: 


two copies, $5 ; 


Jive copies, $10 ; and ten copies, $20: and an extra copy to the person sending the Club. 
For Sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Agents throughout the country. 


n2 It 





STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


222 Broapway, New Yorx. 
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No. '196.] 
SUPERB NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 





TO THE 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


of distant the followi tly illustrated ada for th h- 
Have now feady for the supply a bm nay bonne y works, adapted € approac 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND: 


A Series of Portraits of distinguished female Sovereigns, drawn and engraved by eminent artists. With Biographical! 


and Historical 


AGNES STRICKLAND. 
One volume imperial octavo, 
Bevelied Turkey Morocco, extra, Price $10 00; 


OUR SAVIOUR WITH PROPHETS AND APOSTLES. 


A Series of eighteen highly finished steel engravings, 


designed e3 
by various American divines. 


EDITED BY J. M. 


One volume imperial! octavo, in the following varieties of binding,— 


Emblematic, with raised figure of our Lord, 

Superb nr bevelled Morocco, extra, 
Do. Do. with miniature 
Do. Do. 


whole of sides. 


EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR; OR, THE CHRISTMAS GUEST. 


By MARIA J. McINTOSH, author of “ Two Lives,” “ Woman in America,” &c., &c. 
Hiustrated with Ten steel engravings. One volume octavo, cloth, gilt edges and sides, $3; Morocco, gilt, $4. 


A BOOK OF THE PASSIONS. 


By G. P. R. 


flustrated with Sixteen splendid engravings from drawings of the most eminent artists. One volume 8vo. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, $3 50 ; Imitation Morocco, gilt edges, $5 ; ‘Turkey Morocco or calf, $6. 


SACRED SCENES; 


By various Eminent Writers. _Litustrated with Sixteen steel engravings. 
One vol. 12mo. cloth, gittedges, $175. 


Oz, Passages in the Life of Our Saviour. 


inting on plate glase in centre. . z ° - 
papier maché, framed in bevelled Morocco. Plate Glass, with superb Painting on 


TRADE. 


Sketches, from 


Ditto, with Miniature-like Painting in centre. 


expressly for this work. With Descriptions 
WAINWRIGHT, D.D. 


. $7 
©. ae 


JAMES, Esq. 





Will Publish about the 


THE PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PLACES OF OUR LORD. By the Rev. J. M. WAIN- 


WRIGHT, D.D. Twenty engravings on steel. 1 vol. 


Twentieth of November : 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 





4to., tastefully bound. n2 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE PRACTICAL COOK BOOK, 


Containing upwards of 
ONE THOUSAND RECEIPTS ; 
Consisting of 
DIRECTIONS FOR SELECTING, PREPARING, AND 
COOKING 


All kinds of Fish, Poultry, and Game; 
Soups, Broths, Vegetables, and Salads ; 


Also, for i kinds of Plain and Breads, 
Pastries, Peadieat Cakes, Creams, cg tne hanownny 


"’? ’ 


Together with various Miscellaneous Receipts, 
Anp NUMEROUS PREPARATIONS ror INVALIDS. 


BY MRS. BLISS, 
Of Boston. 


THE REGULATORS: 
A Romance of Kentucky, Founded on Fact, 
BY JAMES WEIR, Esq. 
“ Lyneh Law is here depicted in all its startling charac- 


ter, giving a true history of Life in the West ere civiliza- 
tion had set its impress there.” 








RECORDS OF A TOURIST, 


BY CHARLES LANMAN, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 


MONEY-BAGS AND TITLES; 


Or, a Hit at the Follies of the Age. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
(Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co.) 
a2 PHILADELPHIA. 





BANGS, BROTHER & C0.’S 


Fall Parcel Sale of English and 
American Books. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1850. 


B. B. & Co. announce the sale as above. The CATA- 
LOGUE, which is now ready, will be found to include 
the most extensive Invoicee from Mr. BOHN hitherto con- 
signed to this country, embracing large quantities of mag- 
nificent and costiy works, ther with » great assortment 
of his most popular and salable Books. This Invoice alone 
occupies two days of the sale. ‘To be followed by large 
contributions from BENTLEY, WASHBOURNE, and 
other ENGLISH Publishers. 

ALSO, 


Extensive Consignments from the American Trade, of 
ANNUALS, AND OTHER ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS, 
SUITED TO THE COMING HOLIDAY SEASON: 
Together with a great variety of popular 
SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY, CHOICE 
ENGRAVINGS, 


AND SEVERAL VALUABLE SETS OF 


STEREOTYPE PLATES. 


TERMS.—Puarchases amounting to $250, and ereotn 
four months’ credit for approved endorsed Notes. Smaller 
amounts Cash. 


The Sale will commence on MONDAY AFTER- 
NOON, I2th November, at 4 o'clock, and will be con- 
Me on the FOLLOWING DAYS, AT 10 O'CLOCK, 


Gentlemen who cannot themselves attend the 
jaie, may have their purchases made by forwarding their 
orders to the Auctioneers. a2 vt 
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TWO SPLENDID BOOKS, 


ELEGANT EDITION or PARADISE LOST. 


PARADISE LOST. 
BY JOHN MILTON. 


With Life and Notes by Sir Egerton Brydges. 
Hlustrated with Elegant Designs by Martin. 
One volume &vo. 
Price, in cloth, plain edges, $2 50 ; cloth, giltedges, $3 50; 
Morocco, $4 50; extra, $5. 

This edition of the immortal poet is by far the best yet 
issued from the American press. Whilst hundreds of edi- 
tions of his poems have been published in England. no 
one has met with such favor as that of Sir Egerton 
Brydges. His notes are a perfect commentary to Milton. 
All who would understand the English bard aright, should 
possess themselves of this edition. The illustrations by 
Martin are world renowned, as the loftiest efforts of the 
imagination. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN MILTON, 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 











POETICAL WORKS 
JOHN MILTON, 


EDITED BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 
Iustrated with Designs by John Martin, 
One vol. royal 8vo. pp. 858. Price, in cloth, $3 00; cloth, 
gilt sides and edges, $4 00. Mor. $5. 

This edition of Milton's Poetical Works will be found to 
be the most complete ever published in this country. It 
has become the Standard Edition in England, and has re- 
ceived the warmest commendations from every source. 
Everything bas been done to make the present edition equal 
if not superior to the English. 

GEO. S. APPLETON, Pvstisner, 


n2 2t 164 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


‘THE PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS, 
BY DR. JULIUS ADOLPH STOCKHARDT, 


Professor in the Royal Academy of Agriculture at Tha- 
rand, and Royal Inspector of Medicine in Saxony. Trans- 
lated from the Third German edition, by 


C. H. PIERCE, M.D. 


This work has already been introduced as a Text Book 
in Harvard College, and in many of the Academies and 
High Schools of Massachusetts. 

Copies for examination will be furnished to teachers and 
School Committees, on application to the publisher, 

JOHN BARTLETT, 
Bookseller to the University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Extract from Professor Horsford's introduction. 

The qualifications of this work as a Text Book for 
Schools, are such as to leave little if anything to be 
desired. The classification is exceedingly convenient. 
The elucidation of principles, and the explanation of 
chemical are admirably clear and concise. 
The summary or retrospect at the close of each chapter, 

nting at a glance the essential parts of what has gone 

re, could scarcely have been more happily conceived 
or expressed for the wants of a pupil ur an instructor. 
Letter from Prof. Porter, of Brown University. 

Stockhardt's Principles of Chemistry recently published 
by you, occupies the firet rank among Introductions to the 
science of which it treats. In Germany, where works of 
this kind abound, it is held in the highest estimation. 

I hope for the interests of the science that it may be 
generally introduced in this country. Iconcur entirely in 
the views of the work expressed by Professor Horsford in 
the introduction, and shail recommend it to those pursuing 
the study of chemistry under my direction. 

Very amen yours, 
OHN A, PORTER, 
Professor of Chemistry ied to the Arts, 
in Brown University. 
Letter from the Principal of the High School, Cambridge. 

“Of the Principles of Chemistry which you sent me 
some time since, Ican hardly speak too highly. It is un- 
questionably the best book on elementary Chemistry that 
has been published in the United States. On first ex- 
amining the volume, I was inclined to think that for com- 
mon schools it might with advantage be a ; a more 
intimate acquaintance with this work hus convinced me 
that not a page = be safely dispensed with. 


ery ull 
Heer GRIDGE SMITH, 





n2 3t Master of the Cambridge High School. 
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358 THE LITERARY WORLD. 
NEW BOOKS: ~~ 


G. & B. WESTERMANN, BROS., 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 


290 Broapway, corner Reape street, 
NEW YORK, 


Have Published: 


Wm. Odell-Elwell’s 
NEW AND COMPLETE 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


oF THE 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
WITH THE PRONUNCIATION AND ACCENTUATION 


According to the Method of Webster and Hein-ius, contain. 
ing a concise Grammar of either Langu ige, Dinlogues, 
with Reference to Grammatical Forms, Rules on 
Pronunciation, &e , &c. 

TWO PARTS. 
pp. 820, large 12mo bound in | vol. cloth, $1 50. 

© This dictionary is, in many respects, decidedly eupe- 
rior ta those which have been heretofure in use. It pre- 
sents « more copious stock of words, and gives more ample 
and sotisfactory definitions, thea other dictionaries of 
similar dimensions. . . The work isan admirable 
specimen of comprehensive and accurate lexicography, 
and the style in which it is got up, as to typography, 
paper, and binding, is most creditable to all concerned. 

“H. J. 3cumuprt, 
* Professor Columbia College, N.Y.” 

“ Considering the size of the book, it is certuinily the 
most complete Dictionary of the English and German Lan- 
guages. Very few, if any, important words are omitted, 
and the definitions give the principal significations of each 
word in a concise and intelligible manner, ete , ete. 

*“Caartes Beck, 
“ Professor Harvard University, Cambridge.” 

“ As for general use, L think Wm. Odell-Elwell’s Dic- 
onary decidedly superior to any Lever have met with. 
It unites completeness in every respect with correctness 
and cl elegance with cheapness. 

“Tueovor G. GLaveenskLer, 
“ Prof. of German in the Free Academy, N. Y.” 

3000 Copies of this excellent work have been sold withia 
three months, and American, English, and German 
scholars have passed the highest encomiums on it. 
Teachers please to apply at the publishers’ fur examination 





IC? Messrs. MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broad. 
way, are enabled to supply schools, &c., at the Publishers’ 
wholesale price. n2 tf 


A New Work on Dentistry. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


A TREATISE 
ON THE 


DISEASES AND SURGICAL OPERATIONS 
THE MOUTH 


AND PARTS ADJACENT. 
With Notes of Interesting Cases, Ancient and Modern. 
By M. JOURDAIN, 
Dentist and Member of the College of Surgery. 
Translated from the last French Edition. 


Also just Published : 


THE MODERN FRENCH READER. 
MOSAIQUE FRANCAISE; 








Ou Choix de Sujets, Anecdotiques, Historiques, Litte- | 


raires et Scientifiques, tirés la pla 
- ee oy we ee 


PAR T. SERON, 
1 vol, 12:90. 


Extract from the Preface. 
“ In preparing a work destined to be put into the hands 


of American youth, a conscientious man has in view two. 


objects,—morality and instruction; to attain which the 
utmost care and nt are required in the selection of 
the materials which are t compose the work. These 
requisites incrense in importance when the work in ques- 
tion is written in a foreign language; for then the author 
who publishes it, and the teacher who adopts it in his 
classes, take, in many cases. by an honorable privilege of 
confidence reposed in them, the place of the parent, whose 
grave responsibility they assume. 

“ This difficult task I feel the conviction of having scru 
ponte fulfilled. I have carefully avoided commending 
any religious or political opinions; and have abstuined 
from #1] descriptions of pissionnte or exaggerated feelings. 
On the other hand, I have kept aloof from the insipid 


LEA & BLANCHARD, Pumaperema, 
Publish this day, 


Knox on the Races of Men. 
THE RACES OF MEN. 


A FRAGMENT. 
By ROBERT KNOX. 
Tn one neat volume, royal 12mo. extra cloth. 


This volume contains the substance of lectures deliver- 
ed in England by Dr. Koox, which, by the novelty of their 
views, and the importance of their deductions, hyve at- 
tracted great attention. He is the first wh» has endeavor- 
ed, with success, to draw practical conclusions from theo- 
reticn! views on Ethnology; and communicated as they 
are. in « forcible and lively style, they cannot fail to 
attract the attention whieh they deserve. 

“ We know of no work which so prominently indicates 
| the absolute necessity for an entire revision of the funda- 
| mental doctrines of the science called ethnology, a re- 

vision, toe, which, to our minds, mast certainly be under- 
taken upon the principles indicated by Dr. Knox, and 
whose indications ia the work beforeus its author 
asa man of vast acuteness of intellect, extensive scienti- 
fic ucquirements, of great general knowledge and discur- 
sive reading, and, moreover. of refined taste in the plastic 
arts. ‘These acquirements have been. in many instances, 
| broaght to bexr upon a very fivorite subject of the author 
| in a moet original and valavble method ; and the ‘ frag- 
‘ment’ before us sufficiently proves that Dr. Knox 
is almost the only ethaologmt who has seized the true 
fundamental elements, which must form the basis of our 
reasonings upon many of the most important and interest- 
ing questiogs counecied with the a»tural history of man, 
By the few pages off-red them for consideration in the 
| work of Dr. Knox, more real knowledge has accrued to 
| them than after a laborious stu ty of the ponderous lucu- 
— of the greatest ethnologists of the day. "— Medical 
} mes. 








Frink on Renal Diseases. 
RENAL AFFECTIONS; 
Their Diagnosis and Pathology. 

By CHARLES FRINK, M.D. 


“In one handsome volume royal 12me. with Illustrations. 


| This litte volume has been prepsred by the author from 

notes written to assi-t the studies of those under his care, 
| and is published through his conviction of the want of a 

compendious xccount of the result of modern researches 
| into the dingnosis aod pathology of this class of diseases, 

lucidly arranged and ad«pted to the necessities of stude: ts. 
| At the same time, the author has embodied his own views 
| with respect to many points in which his investigations 
| have led him to differ from previous authorities. nif 
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| New Volume of De Quincey. 


| 
JUST PUBLISHED 

In one volume 16mo., 75 cents, 
} 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Author of “ Confessions of an English Opiam Eater,” &c. 
| Norta Loquirer.—** Gentlemen, T propose in one sen- 





| tence—with all the honors—the health of Thomas De 
Quincey—a person of the highest intellectual and imagi- 
| native powers—a metaphysician, a logician, and a politi- 
| enl economist of the first order—a_ profound oad compre- 
hensive scholar—a perfeet gentleman—and one of the 
best of men.”"—Noctes Ambrosiane. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
n2 3t Publishers, Boston. 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 338, 124 Cts, 
CONTENTS, 


. Last Days of Louis Philippe, eet Review. 

. Marshal Haynau’s Reception, miner. 

. Flight of the Elector of Hesse, — do. 

. Rome vs. Irish Colleges; Germany; France; Over- 
throw of a Cliff; Mr Gorham’s Induction, Spectator. 

Coffee, nnd the Coffee Trade, Hunt's Merchant's 


M ime. 
. The Last of the Ruthvens, Papers of the P. 
. Failure of Louis Napoleon; Preparations 1851; 
Dominion of the Stuarts, Ezaminer and Spectator. 
Great Naval Review at Cherbourg, Times. 
Junius Identified, Ezaminer. 
Poetry: John Coleman. 
With Short Articies and Notices of New Books. 


Published —~ at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
Jo., Boston, 
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& Co., sold by DEWITT & A VEREDES, 


Tribune Buildings, New York. t: 
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COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
NOW READY, 
THE GOLDEN LYRE; 


A new Collection of Church Music, adapted to the various 

metres now in use, together wiih a great variety of new 

Anthems, Sentences and Chants, for choirs, singing 

classes, musical associations, and social ~acred music 
circles, 


BY V. C. TAYLOR, 


Author of “ Taylor's Sacred Minstrel,” “ Choral 
Anthems,” &c. 


“ We have explored its contents enough to dare to speak 
well of it, Mr. Taylor is himself the author of 4 good part 
of the book, and he shows musics! feeling, taste, «nd in- 
vention, which make it no Por. in him to appear 
asacomposer. * * *# * r. Taylor's pleces are 

by their melody woven into all the four 
parts, by their expressiveness, which always varies with the 
subject, and by their uniformly artistic style. * * And 
last, but not least, the work is more beautifally and ciearly 
printed than any work which we remember of the kind.” 
—WN. Y. Tribune. 


“ We believe the book to be greatly superior to any that 

it, and we think it may claim to be better 

adapted to. and more suitable for, the use of choirs.’— 
Saroni’s Musical Times. 


“We have examined this new collection of Church 
Music, and would add our favorable opinion of its merits 
to the many encomiams it hus elicited.”"—New York Evan- 
gelist. 


“ We hope this collection will meet that favor and suc- 
cess of which it is so deserving "—New York Recorder. 


“ [n the selection of also, Mr Tuylor manifests an 
exquisite taste for that which is benutiful as well as devo 
tional, and in giving it appropriate niusical expression. he 
shews a power of conception. and » knowledge of h_ rmo- 
nic effect, which entitle him to rank among the first, if 
not at the head of American composers.”—N, Y. Baptist 
Register. 


“ Mr. Taylor shows great taste, and no pains have been 
spared to furnish to choirs the very soul of masic.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


“It is a collection made with admirable taste, and with 
a scientific knowledge of the whole field of sacred music. 
There isa spirit and soul in the compositions, which are 
too often wanting.”"—Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Mr. Taylor is winning for himself au enviable reputa- 
tion as a composer, and from wh:t we see of this new 
book, we feel assured it will excel anything which has 
preceded it.”’—Cleveland Plaindealer. 


“ Mr. Taylor’s masic, throughout, is of the highest style 
of composition, avd commends itself at once to all lovers 
of harmony.” — Hallowell Gatette, 


“It will tend to improvement of style and elevation of 
taste wherever it is used.”"— Utica Gazette. 


“ Virgil C. Taylor is, without doubt. the best American 
composer of sacred music, whatever may be said to the 
contrary in Musical Conventions by interested peddlers of 
other books.”"—(Newburgh) Highland Courier. 


“ Mr. Taylor exhibits always admirsble taste, and musi- 
cal genius of a high order.”"—Albany State Register. 


“ Mr. Taylor's style of composition is chaste, tasteful 
and hearty.’"—Springfield Republican. 


. HAWLEY, FULLER & Co., 
026 4 Publishers, Utica, N. Y. 
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NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


LITTLE & BROWN, 


112 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


Have made arrangements with the Publishers in England, by which they are enabled to a many of the New English Works at prices, in many 
instances, little more than half the selling prices in England. 


They will shortly receive, under this arrangement, a portion of the NEW EDITION of 


LYELUL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY; 


OR, MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 
BY SIR CHAS. LYELL. 
ALSO, A NEW COMPILATION OF 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS AND POETRY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


One volume, octavo. 














JUST RECEIVED, A FRESH SUPPLY OF 


KAMES’S SUPERB EDITION OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


By 600 woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, $450. Former price, $6 50. 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS 
USED IN GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, AND GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Fifth Edition, enlarged. Ezemplified by Seventeen Hundred Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, $12 (price of the old and inferior Edition, $15.) 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ROME, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., $5 50. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARIES OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
AND GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


4 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, $20 (published at two guineas a volume.) 


WATTS’S DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS, 


FOR THE USE OF CHILDREN. 8vo. 30 Illustrations on Wood. Clotis, $1. 


SHAKSPEARE’S SEVEN AGES OF MAN: 
ILLUSTRATED BY ORIGINAL DESIGNS DRAWN ON WOOD. Cloth gilt, $1. 
 CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS OF THE 
(i GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND. 


RIDDLE’S COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON; 


Founded on the German Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. 4to. cloth, $8 50 (Published at £2 10s.) 


HSOP’S FABLES: A NEW VERSION. 


) & CHIEFLY FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. By the Rev. Tuomas James. With more than One Hundred [itustrati 8vo. cloth, $3 00. (Published at £1 00.) 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 
OR, THE MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, CONSIDERED AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GEOLOGY. 
Eighth and entirely Revised Edition. Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. cloth, $3 75. 








L. & B. WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH. 


TOUR THROUGH THE UNITED STATES, 


DURING THE FALL AND WINTER OF 1849, AND SPRING OF 1850. By James F. W. Jounsrow, 


Author of Elements of Aone Chemistry, Contributions to Scientific Agriculture, Experimental Agriculture, 
Use of Lime in Agriculture, &c., &c., &c. 


OXFORD BIBLES, 


Of all sizes, from Diamond 48mo. peste lh ee oa ae a Binding, Moreeco and Calf, Gilt and Piain, Velvet, Roan, &c., &c., with ond without Tacks and Clasps : ans 
second qualities, for sale singly, by the dozen, hundred, or thousand, at the lowest prices. 











THE LITERARY WORLD. 


MASON & LAW, 
216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


CANTICA LAUDIS; or, Taz American Boox or 
Cuurem Music. By LowgeLt Mason and Georges 
James Wess 


It is predicted by the best judges that this new work will 
be the most popular book of the kind which even these 
well known authors have ever issued. Eminent musi- 
cians who have examined it are unanimous in pronounc- 
ing it“ the most attractive as well as the most valusble 
book of Church Music ever issued from the American 
Press.” 

It undoubtedly contains a larger number as well as 
greater variety of beautiful new Tunes, Chants, Anthems, 
Sentences, Motetts, &c., than any similar work extant, to 
which is added a copious selection of the best old tunes. 

The following brief extracts from the written opinions of 
several well known musicians, show that this work is 
much more highly recommended by the best judges than 
any similar work has ever been before. 


Geo. F. Root, Esq, of New York al Organist and 
Condactor of Music at Mercer street church, and Professor 
in Rutgers, Spingler, and other [nstitutes, says of Cantic: 
Laudis: “1 do not hesitate to oor. that both for besutital 
and tasteful melodies, and for rich and truly scientific har 
monies, it is far superior to any similar work with which I 
am acquainted.” 


Groner F. Hayter, Eeq., of Boston, 
Handel & Ha 
ciety, and to Oid South charch, expresses the opinion, that 
“ for originality of style and excellence of harmony, itis 
the best Psalm Book ever published in the country.” 


Epwin Braucx, Exq., of Boston, Organist and Conductor 
of Music in Bowdoin street church, says: “I have never 
before seen such musical beauty, taste, and science, in 
connexion with psalimody.** 


H. Swirrt, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. ¥., Conductor of Music 
at the Church of the Pilgrims, says: “| have never de- 
rived so much pleasure from the examination of any simi- 
lar work.” 


Ave. Kreissman, Esq., of Boston, Professor of Music, 
says: “ | consider it by far the best, not only of the works 
of the above named gentlemen, bat of any collections of 
church music which | have seen published in this coun- 
try.” 


nist to the 
in Society, to the Musical ucation So- 


THE MELODIST: A new Cottection or Part Sones, 
Guess, etc , for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Voices. 
By Geo. Jawes Webb and William Mason. 


This new work embraces, 


Ist. A numerous selectior of choice pieces from the best 
European Authors, which have not before been published 
in this country. Among those will be found gems from 
Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Kalliwoda, Donizetti, 
Bellini, Baife, Benedict, and others. Mendelssohn, espe- 
cially, is represented by many new selections from his best 

ctions. In many cases the words have been trans 
ated, and in some instances the pieces themselves com- 
posed expressly for this work. 

2d. Numerous original pieces by the authors, now first 
published. 

3d. Many popular and well known melodies, harmo- 
nized for four voices in an easy and familiar style :—“ ‘The 
Inch Cape Bell,” John Anderson wy Joe, John," “ The 
Brave Old Oak,” “ dreamt that | dwelt in Marble 
Halls,” “ Jock o’ Hazeldean,” “ Kathleen O’ Moore,” etc., 
are samples of this portion of the contents of the work. 

it has been the purpose to furnish a work which shall 
be adapted to the wants of the public generally, and care 
has been taken to avoid the objection so rey! made 
to previous similar works. that the music is so difficult as 
to be impracticable to the great majority of singers. At 
the same time none but really good music has been admit- 
ted into its pages, 

Tus MELopisT contains a great variety of music. from 
the simple und the easy to the more elaborate and diffi- 
cult. itis thus fitted for use in singing classes and sucie- 
ties, as well as the social circle. 

Anticipating for it a very extensive sale, the publishers 
have been induced to fix upon » much lower price than has 
been usual in works of this class. 


THE NEW CARMINA SACRA. 


This is a revised and greatly improved edition of “Car- 
mina Sacra,"’ the well known work by LoweLt Mason, 
which has doubtless bad a very much |«rger sale than any 
similar work ever published inthe country. A considera- 
ble number of such tunes as were least used in the old 
work have been omitted, and a selection of the most popu 
lar pieces in the “ Boston Academy's Collection,” “The 
Pealtery,” and other previous works, substituted, 


SH" MASON & LAW are also prepared to supply all 
the musical works of the above authors, at the publishers’ 
very lowest prices. 026 3t 





[From the National Intelligencer.] 


THE. LOGIC. AND UTILITY OF 
MATHEMATICS. 


BY CHARLES DAVIES, LL.D. 


“ The Logic of the Mathematics” presents an analysis 
of the course of seience pursued at the Military Acsdemy, 
West Point, and constitutes also an elegant résumé of 
the consecutive course of elementary treatises 
by Professor Davies. 

The work is divided into three parts: on 
thematical Science, ite! lows, 

| ond Se eg. Rs a oS 
acquiring knowledge. practical » 

+ Each of these divi-ions is fully’ and clearly 
treated by the author, in his peculiar style of illustration. 
AgituMetic, with its »pplications: Anatysis, with its 
algebraic symbols.and equations; Catcuvus, with its con- 
stants and its variables; and Geomeray, with its lines, 
suriaces, and solid<, 

ee Oe eee oe See ot now 
pretty general! opted, # strongly towards form- 
ing a regular cenaleatio course of mathematical studies. 
In England, no seach series is in general use. Hotton is 
nearly obsolete, Bripes's course of mathematics, va- 
laable as they are, prevail but partintly ; they are used 
exclusively only at the East India College. oop and 
Vince's rigorous course seems restricted to the University 
of Cambridge. whence it emanated; and the London 
University, in the matter of text books, appears to enjoy 


the largest ‘atitude. 

Did Queen Victoria possess the nerve of one of her 

gnanimous pred . & prescribed course of scientific 
and literary class-books would produce uniformity in the 
course of stadies pursued in the great pablic schools and 
scholastic foundations of England. The royal virago Eli- 
zabeth achieved that exploit by one imperial mandate, and 
lived long enough to witness its manifold advantages. 

* - * * * 7 * 

In conclusion, we cannot but award meed to the spirited 
publishers, Barnes & Co., of New York. The Book before 
us, which may be reg: as the coLopHon of pure ma- 
thematical science, is gotupina a superior to anythi 
we have lately seen in the way of paper and print. A 
torpid indeed must be the genius of that student who does 
not rise from its perusal to renewed alacrity in the great 
race of scientific pursuits. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 
5) JOHN STREET. 


Publishers of “ Davies’s Course of Mathematics.” 
05 tf 











THE BEST PORTRAIT OF 
JENNY LIND. 


MESSRS. GOUPIL & Co. 


WHOLESALE PUBLISHERS, 


Beg leave to inform the Trade that they have just pub- 
lished, on a large scale (24 by 36 inches), the 


PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND, 
TAKEN FROM 
ROOT’S ADMIRABLE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


The likeness is truly superb, and by far the best portrait 
ever issued, either here or in Europe. Price of each copy, 
plain, $2; colored in fine style, $4. 


The usual discount allowed to the Trade. 
GOUPIL & CO., 
229 Broadway. 


N.B.—The attention of the Trade is respectfully called to 
our splendid assortment of foreign prints. niet 
r) 
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The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of . 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassav Srreer, 
where, with his long experience and wa ened advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style. with the utmost dispatch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 

J. W. ORR, 


a3 tf 75 Nassau st., New York. 


| 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


Just Published by 


CHARLES §. FRANCIS & C0., 


252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A GIFT BOOK of Stories and Poems for Chil- 


dren, by Mrs. Caroline Gil Iituser: 75 cts. ; 
in ge man, ated, 75 cts. ; 


WONDERFUL TALES FROM DENMARK, 


by Hans Ubristinn Andersen. A new cullection of ihe 
Stories for Children by this popular author, to match 
“ Hans Andersen’s Story Book," 75 cts. ; gilt, $1 00. 


THE EVERYDAY BOOK of Pleasant and Use- 


ful Reading, containing Biogewphy. Per-onal Ativen- 
tures, Natural H , &e. 1 vol. I2mo., with fifty 
engravings, 75 cts. ; gilt, $1 00. 


TALES OF DOMESTIC LIFE, By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, cloth, 75 ete. ; gilt, $1 00. 


HAPPY HOURS; or, Home Story Book, by 
Heary Cherwell, square 16mo., 50 cts. ; gilt, 63 cts. 


BINGLEY’S STORIES about the Instinct of 
Animals, &c. Sq. 16mo., 50 cts. ; gilt, 63 cta. 


THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT ; or, 
Curiosities and Wonders in Nature, Art, and Mind. 
Ha seRizs. With eighty engravings, $1 00; gilt, 


Five New Volumes of 
FRANCIS & CO’S LITTLE LIBRARY, 
With neat frontispiece to each, viz. 


THE STORY TELLER.—Tales from the Dan- 
ish of Hans Christian Andersen, 38 cts. 


THE UGLY DUCK, and other Tales, by Hans 
Christian Andersen, 32 cts. 


LITTLE ELLIE, and other Tales, by Hans 
Christian Andersen, 38 cts. 


THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER, and other 
Tales, by Mra. 8. C. HALL, 38 cts. 


HOW TO WIN LOVE; or, Rhoda’s Lesson. 
38 cts. 


COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES. A new edi- 
ney of i very popular juvenile, greatly improved 
n press). 


THE DAISY ; or, Cautionary Stories in Verse. 
A New and Improved edition. 


C. 8. F. & Co. 
Have Recently Published :— 


THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING, new and complete edition, 2 vois $2. 


POETRY FOR SCHOOLS, designed for Read- 
int “Boglish oa eageag, by oy =m Lee 
Popular Lessous.”” 


STORIES IN CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY ; 
or, Hours with eminent Theologians and Reformers, by 
Rev. Samuel Osgood, Pestor of the Church of the 
Messiah, 81 00. . 


GEOMETRY AND FAITH, a Fragmentary 
Supplement to the 9th Bridgewater Treatise, by Tho- 
mas Hill, 38cw. ol 5&t 
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155 Broadway, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1850. 


Bai PUTNAM’S LIST 
Of Hem Fllustrated Presentation Books for 18451. 








Prranger’s Lyrics, 3llastrated. 


Two Hundred of his Lyrical Poems, done into English Verse, by William Yourg. Embellished with Twenty exquisite Engravings on steel, executed in a novel and beautial 
style by some of the most eminent artists in Paris. | vol. square @vo. cloth extra, $4 50; cloth, extra gilt, $5 00; morocco, antique bevelled, $0 00. 


HRuarol Bonrs, by Aliss Conger, Sliustrated 


By Twenty-one beautifully colored drawings of Birds and Flowers. 
“A volume which has long been a desideratum in our American literature. It is an American Book of the Seasons. 


“It ee. superior to Howitt's Book of the Seasons in execution, and it has much stronger attractions fur Americans from its graphic descriptions of American Scenery and 
Life.”—Prof. Frost. 
1 vol. square 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, $5 00; morocco extra, $7 00. 


Che Picturesque Souuenir: 


Letters of a Traveller in Europe and America, by W. C. Bryant, Esq. Illustrated with Thirteen splendid engravings on steel. 1 vol. square 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, $4 00; 
morocco extra, $6 00. 
“They contain many lively sketches of natural scenery, descriptions of celebrated localities, pictures of domestic society, and criticisms on important works of art. A great 
mass of co at = ta is here embodied, composing a work of permanent and more than ordinary value. The style is remarkable for its chasteness, precision, and con- 
densed energy." —TRIBUNE. 


Ghe Mermorial: A Zounenic of Genius ond Virtue. 


Contributed by the friends of the late Frances 8. Osgood. Edited by Mary E. Hewett. Illustrated by a series of exquisite engravings on steel, from original designs. 1 vol. 8vo 
cloth extra, gilt, and morocco extra. (nearly ready. 

The List of Contributors to this elegant work includes, among others, the following names :—G. P. R. James, Hon. R. H. Walworth, N. P. Willis, W. G. Simms, Dr. i. 

Bishop Doane, Lord Bishop of Jumaica, N. Hawthorne, R. 8. Kimball, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Oakes Smith, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Neal, Mary E. Brooks, Bayard Taylor, 8. G. Good- 


rich, Alfred B. Street, ete., ete : 
Pourms, hy Samael G. Guadrirch, 


Beautifully embellished by a series of Forty exquisite original designs engraved on wood in the finest style of art. 1 volume square 8vo. in cloth extra gilt, and morocco extra. 


Bala; If, Che Pightingale. (Nearly ready.) 


A Christmas Story, Mustrated by numerous Original designs, engraved in the finest style of art on wood, and incorporated with the text. 1 volume, small 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 
“The most true and delicate of all the literary tributes we have yet seen puid to Jenny Lind, and one that she even need not blush to read.’"—Chronotype. 


BHoungon’s Pilgrim 3lluastrated, 


By 300 exquisite designs by Harvey, engraved on wood by the most eminent artists in London, with an original Memoir of Bunyan by the Rev. Dr. Cheever. 1 volume 8vo. cloth 
extra, $3; cloth extra, gilt, $3 75 ; morocco extra, $6. 


Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book, Illustrated Illustrated Scripture Gift- Book. 
By Darcy and others pow edition, with additional designs 1 volume square Gvo.| Blted oy Mex B.  Eilet. With » Series at heauiul Engrs on Stel from the 
The Illustrated Knickerbocker, Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, Illustrated 
Wit rg dents by Daley wl. square vo. cloth, 8980; cloth gi, @t; mo- |W. nnrandcof Ove Mundred Desens and Bhcches, 2 vole Bo, cloth $4 50; alo 
The Illustrated Traveller, Hawks’s Monuments of Egypt, Illustrated 
With designs by Darley, uniform with the foregoing in style and price. Le tamonti Eoe e 
Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, Illustrated The East: Illustrated 
SE eee ee es eee ee ee ete iano eee me 








NEW ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR 1851. 
Christmas With the Purts; 


S iain af wes relating to the Festival of Christmas : enriched by Fifty splendid Embellishments in Colors. Royal octavo, bound in a novel and beautiful style, 


Ghe Gonrt Album; ot, Book of Beanty fur 1851, 


Comprising a series of elegant Portraits of the young Female Nobility, from Drawings by Hayter. 


Che Coudtsrape Pointers of England. 


Twenty Etchings of their most characteristic Works. By Louis Marvy. Royal qvarto, Editions Plain and Colored. 


Winged Changhts. 
By Mary Anne Bacon. With Illustrations of Birds, by Owen Jones. Royal octavo, 


Atuits from the Gorden ond the field. 


Superbly Embellished by Designs, by Owen Jones. The Poetry by M. A. Bacon. Royal octavo. 


Pyran’s Childe Barald, 3lluastrated 


By Sixty exquisite Engravings on Steel. One Volume Octavo, Cloth, Extra gilt. $6 00. 


Qhe Babes in the Wood, Illustrated 


By a Series of Original Designs. By the Marchioness of Waterford. Folio, Plain, $5 00; Colored, $10 00. 





Monastertes.—17 I!lustra- | Kaloolah.—Gilt extra, $1 75. Game of Natural History— 


. | - A " | Soya! eyo Homer.— Illustrated. 

tions, ~ xtra, Turkish Entertainments.—Gilt slored, : ts. a t edges. 

Vicar of Wakeficld.—New and | __ extra. $2 American Historical and Lite- | Hood’s or = A series 
fine Edition, Illustrated. Gilt ext, $1. ee from the Bi-| rary Curiosities——Royal quarto, aa | of recom, byt. w. 

— “ere? Iiusratons | ort ith Engravings. Gilt extra,| edges, $6. cloth, $2 50. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


FRENCH READERS.-PARIS EDITIONS. 


BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE.—Paul et Virginie et la Chaumiére indienne (different Cone de ja Révolution d’Angleterre. 2 v. in-J2, $2. 


editions. Bound) 3 ets. to $1. 


BOILEAU —CEovres poétiques et sa Traduction du Traité du Sublime. by v. petit in-12. “Guizore (M 


75 cts. ; bound $1. 


BOULLLY.—Contes a ma fille. 1 v. in 12, avec 4 gravures, $1. 


_— 6 laires * 
— Encouragements de ja jeunesse. “ eS 
—— Conseils a ma fille. « “ 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 2 EN OR en Amérique. 1 v. in-12, 75 cts. ; bd,$1. 


— ee fs. lv. in- 12, 75 cents ; bound $1. 
—— Les Nat 


7) 4a 1 v. in-12, 50 ets. 
ME.) -- Récreations ean pe 1 v. in-12, 30 cts. 


—— Histoire d'un louis d’or. 1 v. in-18, 31 ¢ 
BOSSU ET.—Discours sur IHistoire universelle, 1 v. petitin-12, 75 conan: bound, $1.1 ——— Armand, ou it 


| LA FONTAINE.-Favies. Iv. in 18, 


indé 1 v. in-18, 31 ets. 
nd, 50 cts. to 75 cts. 


_ LAMARTINE (De).—Voyage en Orient. 2 v. in-12, $2. 


_ LE SAGE.—Histoire de 


ta 
| MARMONTEL.-- Rélisaire. 


Bias de Santillane. 1 v. petit in-12, 75 cts. ; bound, $1. 


bound, 25 cts. 
CORNEILLE. Chef. a'CEavres dramatiques. 1 v. petit in-i2, 75 cents; bound, $1. re — er oo aon Se we me, iv. 


COT FiN.—Elisabeth, ou les Exilés en Sibérie. 1 v. in-18, 


FLORIAN.—Fabi 8, suivies du poéme de Tobie. 1 v. in-18, 31 cents ; bound, 63 cts. 


—— Guillaume Tell. 

—— Gonzalve de Cordoue. & 
--— Numa Pompitius. ° 
GAULTIER (labvé) —Syllabaire et premiéres Lectures. 


——— Lectures graduées pour les enfants du premier age. Vol. 1. 1 v. in-18, bound 


63 cents. 
Vol. 2 1 v. in 18, bound 56 cts. 


GAULTIER n t’ ABBE). —Lectures graduées pour les enfanis du second Age. Vol. |. 


1 v. in 18, bound, 38 cts. 
— —. Vol. $ 1 v. in 18, bound, 38 cts. 


ee 


- Vol. 
GENLIS (MME. DE). Le Siége de |s Rochelle. 1 v. in- 


—— Les Veillées du chateau. 2 v.in-12, $2. 
—— Mademoiselle de Clermont. 1 v. in- 2, $I. 

de la Fayette “ 

Madame de Maintenon Pirie 


GUIZOT —Histoire de Ja Civilisation en Europe. 1 v. in-12, $1. 


in 12, bonnd, 38 cts. 
31 cts. ; bound, 38 cts. 


MOLIERE.—CEuvres, » aves notes. 2v. in-12, bound, $2. 
{ BAERS tae Beactanyaves tte Penaten do Nicoug. 1 v. petit in-12, 75 ets. ; bound, 


$I 
Protath 1 v. petit in-12, 75 ets. ; bound, $1. 


PELLICO (8.;—Mes Prisons. 


1 v. in-12, bound, 75 ets. 


1 v. in-18, bound, oye | POITEVIN. —Reécits et Monologues. 1 v. in- 18, 3 cts, 


—— Scénes et Dialogues. 


| ——— Petites Piéces morales. 
—— Comédies et Proverhes. 
RAGIN ETheatre compleét. 


lv. tin-12, 75 ets.; bound, $1. 


INTINE.—Picciola. 1 v. in 12, 88 ets. 
Is VIGNE (MME. DE).—Letires choisies. 1 v. in- 2, 75 cts. bound, $i. 
| STAEL (MME. DE).—Corinne, on I'Italie. “ 


12, $1. | ——— De ‘V'Allemagne. 


“ “ “ “ 


“ “ 88 cts. “ $i 25. 


| VILLEM eine —Discoors et Mélanges littéraires. 1 v. in-12, $1. 


VOLT AIRE.—La Henriade, 
| ——— Siécle de Louis XIV. 


J v. in-12, 75 Cts. ; bound, $i. 


oe “ 


| ———— Histoire de Charies XU.“ “Oo “ 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


026 tf 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Contemplate Publishing—as soon as the original Work 
is Completed—a Translation of 


ELEMENTS 


SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. 
By A. NELATON, 


Surg. to the “ Hospice de |a Vieillease,” te the “ Bicétre,” 
Agregé of the Paris Faculty of Medicine, Menber 
Surgical Society of Paris, of the Anato- 
wnical Society, and of theMedical 
Fociety of Observation. 





H. & T. have recently Published, 
THE GOOD CHILD’S LIBRARY, 


A beautiful Series of Volumes, on the Principal Charac- 
ters of the New Testament—in Evsy Verse—adapted to 
the Comprehension of Children; and Ulustrated with 
brijliant Iilaminated Engravings, printed in Oil Colors, 
from original Designs. 


THE SERIES EMBRACES 12 VOLUMES ON THE | 


FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 

SCENKS IN THE LIFE OF ST. PETER. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF ST. JOHN, 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 8ST. PAUL 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF 8ST. MATTHEW, ST. 
Jude, and St. Simon. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES a ST. STEPHEN, TIMO 
thy, St. Mark, and St. Luk 

SCENES IN THE Lives “OF ST. PHILIP, ST. BAR- 
tholemew, and St. Thomas. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF ST. ANDREW, 8T. 
James, and St. James the Less. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

THE PARABLES OF THE SAVIOUR. 

THE MIRACLES OF THE SAVIOUR. 

TEXTS FOR CHILDREN. 026 3t 





HE Subseriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and ia style of the Art, u 
most reas terms; while the 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforte 
to give —— to all who may favor him with thei: 
patronage. . ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
jy203m New York. 


| ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF 
Science, Literature, and Art. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The Publisher of this splendid work has the pleasure 
to announce to his friends and the public, that he has 
| Just returned from Germany, where he bas made arrange- 

ments for the speedy and regular issue of the second edi- 

‘tion, which, owing to the rapid increase of the Subscrip- 

tioss, has alrendy become necessary. The continuation 
_ of the first edition will be furnished Subscribers monthly, 
as heretofore ; whilst for the New Edition, a 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION [8 OPENED. 

The New Edition will be issued in Parts, and at as short 
\intervals as the care necessarily bestowed upon the 
| Printing of the Stee! Plates will allow. 

TEN STEEL-PLATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 


stantly at work for this edition, and will furnish impres- 
sions enough to enable the publisher to issue the second 


edition ‘ 

In Semi-monthly Parts, 
so that it will be completed at the vame time with the 
first edition, viz. in October, 1851 


| —— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Work will be Published in 


TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 


ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY, 
Commencing on the First of October. 


| Each Part contains 20 beautifully exeeuted Steel Plates, 
| by — ‘first Artists in Germany, and 80 pages of Leter- 


Pi price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY-FIVE 
| DOLLARS, payable at the rate of ONE DOLLAR on pe- 
LIVERY OF EACH PART. 

Subscribers pledge themselves to take the numbers re- 
|® gularly as they are issued. On the other hand, they will 
| at no time have to pay for any part in advance. 
| For farther particulars, plan of the work, &c., examine 
the prospectus and specimen cupies at the Publisher" 8, or 


| at his Agents’. 
New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PUBLISHER, 
2 Barclay street (Astor House). 
AGENTS. 
Boston, eaters & Co. ; Philadelphia. W. B. Zieber ; 
Buffalo. Geo. "Co. ; Cineipoets, Tort & Ce. 


Charleston, &. c: Samuel Hart, Sen.; Wew Orleans, P. M. 
Norman, and the Book Trade generally. o5 tf 


NEWLY INVENTED FLEXIBLE PORTFOLIOS. 
Dis trnd bo eee me combines every advantage of 

. Sanatents Music, Prints, or any other loose 
eed A large assortment for sale by 


FRANCIS TOMES & SONS, 
6 Maiden 


| 
' 


| 
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New Books Published during October. 


By A. HART, Purapetruia. 
oye se Hart.) 
THE GIFT for 1851; wih ee, es 


from Steel Plates. 
gilt. Price $2. 


Engravings 
bound in scarlet, richly 


Il. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK for 1851: with 
thirteen elegant Engravings by the most eminent Artists. 
Beautifully bound in scarlet, extra gilt, quarto size. 
Price $3 50. 

11. 

THE BROTHERS, who Visited in the First Society: a 
ae The two volumes of the London ed. complete 
n one, 


Iv. 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
Palestine. By Ratbi Joseph Schwarz, for 16 Years a 

Resident in the Holy Land. With 24 En- 
gravings, and large Base 8vo. —— with 

“ Lynch's Expedition to Sea,” cloth 

is is a very learned and valuable work, ing 
the considerution which it will be sure to obtain from 
savans, and others interested in the study of the Holy 


v. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN, Queen 


of Henry VIII. By Miss a With a Memoir of 
the Author, by Lucy Aiken. Cloth, extra gilt, $1 25. 
THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By Henry 


J. Slack, Eq. Dedicated to the Rev. Henry Christmas. 
In a beautiful pocket vol. elegantly printed and bound. 





Also recently Imported and for Sale to the Trade. 


I. 

THE BEAUTIES OF THE OPERA and THE BALLET. 
With superb Engravings of Grisi, Cerito, Persiani, Son- 
tag. &c., &c. Royal 8vo. elegantly bound (at a very 
reduced price). 

i. 

LEILA ; or, the Siege of Granada. By Sir meee tanen 
Bulwer. ‘Illustrated by 16 splendid Engravings from 
Drawings by the most eminent Artists, under the Su 
perintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. A new edition, 
elegantly bound, gilt re 


a ris SHAKSPEARY ALLER ai Drawings by the 

na wi the 

most distinguished Artists (uniform with “ Byron 

Gallery”). Turkey morocco, extra gilt edges (at a very 
reduced price). 026 tf 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 





112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &C. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


GEMS OF BEAUTY, AND LITERARY GIFT, for 1851. 
Epirev sy Miss EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Printed, in the best manner, at the University Iress, in Cambridge, on elegant sized 
per. Embellished with nine splendid Steel Engravings and Illuminations, und 
se in various styles—in Turkey moreeco, white calf, imitation turkey, and uins- 
lin, full gilt, &e, This is the ig volume of the series, and surpasses in beauty 
the voluines heretofore published 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY, 
AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Epitep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


An elegant quarto volume, without date. Printed ina superior style, on beautiful white 
paper, bound in morocco, gilt extra, Embellished wih thirteen 
elegant Mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1851. 


Bound in embossed morocco, usual style, to match the volames heretofore published. 
Embellished with nine Mezzotint Engravings, by Sartain. 


CHRISTMAS hOSES; 
A GIFT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Embellished with mezzotint Engravings ; bound in muslin, full gilt: without date. 


THE AMARANTH; OR TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS GIFT BOOK, FOR 1851. 


Embellished with Six fine Steet Engravings. Bound in French morocco, full gilt, 
to match the volume heretofore published. 











THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS ANNUAL, FOR 1851. 
Epirep sy G. S. MUNROE. 


12mo. Embellished with six elegant Steel Plates, and colored Hluminations. 
morocco, with gilt sides and edges, and printed on beautiful paper. 


THE GARLAND: OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS GIFT, FOR 1851. 

Epitep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 

Illustrated with fine Steel Engravings, ond oe Ilustrations, 
full gilt. 


Bound in 





12mo., morucco, extra 


THE LADIES’ GIFT; 
OR, A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP, for ali Seasons of the Year. 
Edited by a Lady, and is a work of ability. 


| Bound by Benj. Bradjey & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges, illustrated. 12mo. 





THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRD; 
OR, CHIMES OF THE SILVER BELLS. 


By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


An elegant Gift Volume for Young People Embellished with Eight Engravings from 
Original Designa. 16mo.,. cloth, full gilt. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


Eprrep sy Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Embellished with Six elegant mezzotint 1 “elantatt by Ritchie, and bound in moroc.o 
gilt. 


APALASDOoOwrrnm~wmrnry ww YY ew" 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. 
tional Minister in a New England Town. Being a Bequet to Margaret Percival. | 
Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.A. 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-}| 
“i~ A Taleof Olden Times. By Mrs. H. V. Cheny. 


STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis: 
C. Woodwarth. Finely Miustrated with 60 elegant Engravings. 


Edited by a Congrega-|CYCLOPZEDIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOW- 


ledge. One volame Royal Svo. Envbeilished with 400 Engravings. 


“TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION: a Narrative of Recent Trans- 


actions involving Inquiries in regurd to the Principles of Honor, Truth, and Jus‘ice, 
which obtain in a distinguished American University. By Catharine E. Beecher. 


STORIES ABOUT BIRDS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis C. 
Woodwarth. Ulustrated with 60 fine Engravings. 





IN PRESS. 


MURRAY’S HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED STATES ; 


With Numerous Illustrations, Abridged. 


One volume imperial 8vo., 500 pages. 


A DISCOURSE OF CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Theodore Parker. 


THE DIOSMA; A new volume of Poems, original and selected. By 
Miss H. F. Gould. 


RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNOR’S FAMILY. An Urban 
and Domestic Tale of Morals and Life. By Author of “ Philo,” “ Margaret,” é&c. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By Rev. Warren Burton. 019 tf 
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50,000 COPIES ! 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 































CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE CRADLE OF AMERICAN LIBERTY. By Benson HOW TO KILL CLEVER CHILDREN. By Ira Mayhew. 
} J. Lasting (with (Ween Wastwations.) THE WAR-WOLF ; or, THE LOVERS OF HUNDERSDORF. 
a FATE DAYS AND OTHER POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. A TRUE GHOST STORY. 
- BATTLE WITH LIFE (Poetry). os 
|! 4 TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF MADAME ROLAND. By Rev. Jobn-8. C. ee ee YP. Pee TET ce ee tate ont : 
| Abbots (with a Perwalt). BURKE AND THE PAINTER BARRY. é 
; CHEMICAL CONTRADICTIONS. sania sena.” i: inetdeunsn hake id m : 
| DESCENT INTO THE CRATER OF A VOLCANO. By Rev. H. T. Cheever. THE COUNTESS. “A Tale of thé Poenthi Revelation. By Percy ith Dene. 
THE EVERY-DAY YOUNG LADY. A WIDNIGHT DRIVE. A Tele of Terres. 
HISTORY AND ANECDOTES OF BANK NOTE FORGERIES. SPUDRR'S SIL | Bie inbentneld Wee. 
THE OLDESI INHABITANT OF THE PLACE DE GREVE. THE RAILWAY (Poouy). 
STORY OF A KITE. From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. THE BLIND SISTER; or, CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 
THE STATE OF THE WORLD BEFORE ADAM'S TIME. FORTUNES OF THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. 
THE MANIA FOR TULIPS IN HOLLAND. THR PRODIGALS RETURN. | Frain theesteaa Weeds. 


THE SALT MINES OF EUROPE. 


MY NOVEL; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton (Four 
Chapters). 


THE LIGHT OF HOME. From Sharp's Magazine. % 
HOW WE WENT WHALING OFF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. d 


THE EVERYDAY MARRIED LADY. HY DROPHOBIA. 
ANECDOTE OF A SINGER. THE DOOM OF THE SLAVER. An English Story of the African Blockade. 
WHEN THE SUMMER COMES. INDUSTRY OF THE INSANE. 
VILLANY OUTWITTED. From the Recollections of a Police Officer. MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS—Domestic and Foreign--Poilti- 
ATLANTIC WAVES. From Household Words. cal, Literary, Scientific, and Personal. 
MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. By Charles Lever, LITERARY NOTICES—Books of the Month. 

author of “ Charles O" Malley,” &c. (Continued.) THE FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. With Three Engravings. 








The November number, now issued, closes the First Volume of the New Montuty Magazine. During the six months which have elapsed since the work was first 
announced, its regular issues have steadily gone up to FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES ; and with that number, which they believe to be unapproached by apy similar work ever 
¥ published within the same time, the Publishers enter upon the Second Volume, which will commence with the number for December. 

8. The leading object of the Magazine ts to present to the Public, in a handsome style, and ata cheaper rate, a greater amount of reading matter, combining entertainment with 

f instruction, than any other periodical in the world. Its selections, which will be made with the greatest care from the entire range of the current periodical literature of the 
4” time, will combine the utmost possible variety with the greatest amount of attractiveness and utility. Special regard will always be given to that department of letters, to 3 
ria | which some of the greatest living writers have given their attention, which aims to bring important moral principles to the knowledge and practical life of the great masses of S 
| the people, by clothing them in an attractive garb. All useful information, in every department of knowledge, calculated at once to interest and improve the mind, and to aid a 
in the conduct of daily life, will be carefully selected, and so presented as to afford entertainment while it conveys instruction. Still greater care will be bestowed upon every 
i department of the work ; and if it does not attain, within the coming year, a regular circulation twice as great as it now enjoys, it sha!) be from no lack of effort on the part of 
its conductors to make it deserve so large a degree of public favor. - 


LOLLIPOP LEE ITE > 





Each number of the Magazine will contain 144 pages octavo, in double columns. ‘The volumes of a single year, therefore, will present nearly two 
thousand pages of the choicest of the Miscellaneous Literature of the age. A carefully prepared Fashion Plate, and other pictorial illustrations, will 


accompany each number. 
TERMS: 


Taree Dotrars a Year, or Twenty-rive Cents a Number. The Work may be obtained of Booksellers and Periodical Agents, and | 
‘iy of the Publishers. - 


Fs 
- -_ = 
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bay Liberal arrangements will eas itr ere van are ee 
Numbers will be supplied gratuitously for Canvassers. 


The Publishers will supply Mail and City Subscribers when paymeat\is made to them in advance. Clubs supplied on liberal 


terms. 







Persons desiring the Work zary will please to FURNISH THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS To THE AcENTs. This will be an accommodation 


to all parties. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





